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on the ferst long distance call 


FOR 5 YEARS a New York concern wrote a 
southern construction company trying to get 
a first order for finished material in carload 


lots. 


Twice each year the sales manager 


mailed prices that he knew were right. No 
response. Finally, when the semi-annual re- 
quest for quotations came in, he reached for 
his telephone and got the purchasing agent, 


a thousand miles away, on the wire. 


Prices and conditions were dis- 


cussed and he took the order then and there. It amounted to $40,000! 


InN THOUSANDS of businesses today the 
long distance telephone is getting results 
Long Dis- 


tance cuts out waiting and gets the answer. 


that otherwise would be lost 


It gets immediate consideration for impor- 
tant matters. It gets past closed doors, for 
Many 
times Long Distance gets first orders where 


its mission is obviously to serve. 


all other means have repeatedly failed to 
get an audience. 

Have you studied your own business to 
see how many telephone opportunities are 
being neglected? Is the telephone used 
only in an emergency, or are your depart- 
ment heads and the members of your sales 


staff trained to use Long Distance regularly 
to cut expense, to make sales or purchases 
that otherwise could not be made? Long 
Distance has a place on the program of 
every business that has or wants more than 
a local territory. 

The Commercial Department of the Bell 
company will gladly, upon call, make a 
study of your business and suggest a reg- 
ular plan for long distance calls. In the 
meantime, what far-distant man or concern 
would you like to talk to? The telephone 
on your desk will connect you, just as it 
does with anyone wanted in the next town 


or the next building. .. . Number, please? 
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Announcements 


The Following Are Some of the Leading Articles Scheduled 
for Early Publication, Written by Men 
with Authority: 


A CopE FOR THE SMALLER COMMUNITY, by Arthur E. 
Holt, Department of Social Ethics, Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 


LABOR BANKING AND THE BusINEss MAN, by Peter 
|] Brady, President, Federation Bank of New 


\ ork. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION, by Col. 
H. E. Hartney, Vice President, General Air- 
ways System, New York. 


THE POSITION OF THE FARMER, by J. Clyde Marquis, 
Director of Economic Information, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


True LAw or ProGress, by Richard Whitehead, 
Formerly Assistant to General Goethals, 
member Kiwanis Club of New Haven. 


NATIONAL Music WEEK, by Peter W. Dykema, 
Professor of Music Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University, Chairman of KIWANIS 
International Committee on Music for 1924-25. 


THe CHILD WELFARE PROBLEM, by Dr. C. P. Segard, 
Assistant Secretary Third Avenue Railway 
System, New York City, and member of the 
Kiwanis Club of New York. 


MUTUAL INTEREST IN THE SOLUTION OF THE RAIL- 
ROAD PROBLEM, by General W. W. Atterbury, 
President, Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


[Tue UNpbdER-PRIVILEGED CHILD FROM A DENTAL 
STANDPOINT, by J. J. Donovan, D. D. S., 
President, Wyoming State Dental Association. 


WHEN OG WENT FortTH TO SLAY H1s AvurRocus BULL, 
by Kiwanrtan A. M. Skeffington, D. O. S. 
National Post-Graduate Clinician, American 
Optometric Association. 


CONSERVATION OF THE FLOOD WATERS OF THE 
CoLorapo River, by Col. Ben Franklin Fly, 
Representing the Southwest in Washington, and 
member of the KrwAnts Club of Yuma, Arizona. 


KIWANIS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GEORGIA 
Topacco MARKET, by W. A. Jones, Secretary 
of the Kiwanis Club of Vidalia, Georgia. 


ATHLETICS AND THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM, by 
Major John L. Griffith, Commissioner of 
Athletics, Intercollegiate Conference, Executive 
Vice-President, National Amateur Athletic 
Federation. 


AFTER THE JUVENILE CouRT—WHAT? By Dr. 
Thomas D. Eliot, Professor of Sociology, 
Northwestern University. 


CuInA NEEDS LEADERSHIP OF AMERICA, by Dr. 
Tehyi Hsieh, Managing Director Chinese Trade 
Bureau, and member Krwants Club of Boston. 


STATE PARKS AND Forests, by Hon. John Barton 
Payne, Chairman National Conference on State 
Parks and The American Red Cross. 


CANADA MOBILIZES ARMY OF BusINESsS MEN, by A. E. 
Parker, Secretary K1wAnis Club of Winnipeg. 


MAKING CROOKED MEN STRAIGHT, by Rollo H. 
McBride, Superintendent, Parting of the Ways 
Home, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GivE THEM A CHANCE—You Hap Yours, by R. W. 
Budd, Crime Prevention Manager, William 
J. Burns, International Detective Agency, and 
member New York City Kiwanis Club. 


THE WoRLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, by Hon. Augustus O. Thomas, Commis- 
sioner of Education, State of Maine. 


Of course in addition to this meaty material there will be the regular features to which KI- 
WANIANS look forward each month. If you do not get your copy on time, say so. 


The comments made on the articles now being published indicate that The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine is being read. When a magazine is really read, it can be stated honestly that it has reader 


interest. 


With reader interest, with a large circulation of 100,000 men, all of whom are executives, 
business and professional men, who do their own thinking and make their own decisions, and who 
have the ability to pay for what they decide they want, and with a rate that proves profitable 
for advertisers, The KtwANniIs Magazine can honestly lay claim to being a good advertising med- 
ium for many products, the market for which can stand expansion. 


If you are merchandising some product, why not take advantage to tell this concentrated 
audience of 100,000 readers about it, or if you have contact with advertising agencies, send the 


good word on to their space buyers? 


1926 prosperity is under way. Spring is soon upon us. Summer follows—then autumn. It 
may seem a far cry till then—but a successful advertising campaign builds for the future. 


Send for complete information and rates. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Federal Reserve Bank Building 


164 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
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“Brings $150 Sales - Cost $4.10 


‘Bring Immediate Sales 


HORT, brass-tack sales messages 
‘Addressograph-ed’ on lc. Gov- 
ernment Post Cards bring us ex- 

cellent and immediate results in traceable 
sales. Recently we ‘Addressograph-ed’ 
400 Postal Cards to our customers. 
Total cost $4.10—total sales during 
the first 4 days were $150.00. An 
easy job with our Ribbon-print Hand 


Addressograph.”’ 
—Chapman’s Garden Store, Seattle 


‘Increased Sales 100%’’ 


6 and 7 line messages like this can be quickly embossed on metal Addressograph - OSTAL Cards printed and ad- 
plates—in your office, or at our service station near you. Low cost! 4 ‘ 

dressed on Addressograph, in- 

creased my sales from $1,600 to 


more than $3,800 in less than 6 months.”’ 
—Fred V. Herschelman, (Retail Market) 
Detroit, Mich. 


**Saves 2 Clerks’’— 


“wT formerly required 3 clerks from 3 

I to 4 days to address our mailing 

list. Now, with an absolute novice 

at our hand-operated Addressograph, 

the entire list is addressed and in the 
mail in 4 hours.”’ 

—Lookout Paint & Mfg. Co., 


RN Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FREE Trial Will Convince You 


Simply Mail Coupon Below 
NOW 


8 Profitable Uses 


1 Selling 

2 Recording 
3 Shipping 

4 Collecting 
5 Disbursing 
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EASTER GREETINGS , 


of Easter Lilies make Easter Glad 
EARLY ORDERS FOR 








EASTER GREETINGS 

of Easter Lilies make Easter Glad 
EARLY ORDERS FOR 

Easter Lilies make Chapman’s Glad 
RONALD E. CHAPMAN 

1913 Wessel ake 


Ma 7416 
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4 * 
Sold: and mn Taner mane 7 1o Addressograph Co. 
e ’ 7 927 W. Van Buren St. 
Repaired y, Chicago, III. 
(C) Send FREE samples of Postal 
Zo ard messages, sample message ad- 






ae plate, etc. 
Send FREE Trial Postal Card Printer 
= and Addresser Addressograph, PREPAID. 
yy Will return freight COLLECT unless we buy. 


fon Sen id FREE BOOK, “Does Your Advertis- 
ing Pay?’ 74-2-26 
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“Let us have faith that Right makes Might, 
and in that fatth let us to the end dare to do our 
dutyas we understand it.’’—Abraham Lincoln 
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Railroad Consolidation 





Solution of the Railroad Problem Will Be a Major Undertaking 
of the Present Administration 


By Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS 


United States Senator from Iowa 
Chairman Senate Committee on the Judiciary 


of our railroads into a few great systems I shall 

consider the subject solely from the standpoint 

of the users of transportation, although in many 
respects there is complete identity of interest between 
users and producers. 

It may be assumed, I think, that the users of trans- 
portation may justly demand that the facilities of 
transportation shall be adequate. That is to say, 
the railroads shall be able to move passengers from 
one point to another and commodities from the place 
of production to the place of use or consumption, 
with reasonable promptitude; and further, that these 
facilities shall increase with the development of the 
country and the growth of its commerce; and still 
further, that the rates charged for the service in trans- 
portation shall be no higher than necessary to sustain 
the service. 

My proposition is, that neither of these just demands 
can be fully accomplished without an intelligent and 
unselfish consolidation of our railroad properties. My 
effort in this discussion will be to prove this proposition. 

In reaching a conclusion upon this subject there 
are certain well known and well established facts which 
must control the judgment of any impartial student of 
the railroad problem. I can not enumerate all of them, 
but I will attempt to state the most important of them. 


|: DISCUSSING the consolidation or unification 


Of what does the railroad property of the Con- 
tinental United States, used in rendering the service of 
transportation, consist? Employing round numbers 
in my description, it consists of 260,000 miles of single 
main track; 37,000 miles of second, third, and fourth 
main track; and 116,000 miles of terminal, passing, 
and side track, making a total of 411,000 miles of 
track. It consists of the road bed upon which these 
tracks rest; the bridges; culverts; rights of way; lands; 
lots; shops; station-houses and warehouses; elevators 
and office buildings, and a great variety of other 
property used in connection with railway operation. 
It consists of 69,000 locomotive engines; 58,000 cars 
used in passenger trains, and 2,400,000 freight cars. 
(I have not included Pullman cars nor privately owned 
freight cars.) This plant and this equipment con- 
stitutes more than one-third, nearly one-half, of all 
the railway property of the world; and it moves sub- 
stantially one-half of the rail traffic of the whole 
earth; and, notwithstanding the higher levels upon 
which we live, it moves this traffic at lower average 
rates than are established for the movement of the 
other one-half. 

Our railroads are divided by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission into Class I, Class II, and Class III 
roads. Inasmuch as I shall deal principally with 
Class I roads it is pertinent to state at this point that 
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Class I roads are those having a 
gross operating revenue of $1,000,- 
000.00 or more per year. The 
number varies from year to year, 
but the average is about 195, and 
includes companies operating about 
230,000 miles of main track. These 
roads carry a little more than 96 


per cent of the entire railway 
traffic. The remaining 28,000 miles 
are owned or operated by 694 


second and third class companies. 
(I am not including 447 lessor 
companies. ) 

It is a vital fact, always to be 
borne in mind, that from 85 to 
90 per cent of the traffic moved 
by our railroads is competitive in 
its character; that is to say, either 
the passenger, shipper, or con- 
signee, has the choice of two or 
more lines of railway for the trans- 
portation of his person or his com- 
modities. This means that what- 
ever may be the differences in the 
cost of transportation as between 
these competitive companies, the 
rates to and from common points, 
must be the same, and that no 
consideration can be given to the 
necessities of one line as compared 
with another. 

Another tremendously potential 
fact in the discussion of this subject 


is that from 75 to 80 per 
cent of the freight traffic 
of the country is what is 
known as interstate traffic, 


and a very large part of it 
moves from its origin to its 
destination over two or more 
lines of road. 

One more fact of equal 
importance is that there must 
be expended every year upon 
these properties, not for main- 
tenance or operation, but 
for additions, betterments, 
and extension, chargeable to 
capital account, from $750,- 
000,000.00 to $1,000,000,- 


000.00 in order that the 
facilities for transportation 
may keep pace with the 


growth of business and com- 
merce; and substantially all 
this additional capital must 
be secured by the railways by the 
issuance of stock or borrowed upon 
bonds or other obligations. No 
considerable part of this vast yearly 
sum can be, or ought to be, accu- 
mulated from the revenues of opera- 
tion. 

A further fact drawn from the 
experience of our railways is that 
for the year 1924, which was one 
of the best years the railroads 
have ever known, the net operating 
income of all the railroads in the 
United States aggregated a little 
less than $1,000,000,000.00. The 
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net operating income of a rail- 
road, under the rules of account- 
ing prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is that sum 
which remains after paying all the 
expenses of maintenance and opera- 
tion. It is the income out of which 
railways must accumulate their sur- 
plus, pay the interest upon their 
bonds, and other obligations, and 
dividends upon capital-stock. Not 


all this income can be _ properly 
used for interest and dividends; 
but for this discussion I need not 


enter into a minute analysis of the 
lawful disposition of net operating 
income, and I will assume that at 
the close of the year 1924 that if 
all the railroads in the United 
States had been owned by a single 
company it would have had in its 
treasury something more than $900,- 
000,000.00 which could have been 
employed in making a return upon 
the value of the property used in 
rendering the service of trans- 
portation. 


The tentative value of such rail- 









fixed 


road property as by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 1, 1920, was $18,- 
900,000,000.00, and the additions, 


and betterments made since that 
time advances that sum to more 
than _ $20,000,000,000.00. The 


amount I have named as the net 
operating income applicable to the 
payment of interest on bonds or 
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other indebtedness, and dividends 
upon stock would make a return 
of something less than five per 
cent upon the value of the property. 
A somewhat meager return con- 
sidering the uncertainties attending 
the railway business, but if our 
entire railroad system was in a 
single ownership, the return would 
probably be sufficient to establish 
a credit that would enable the 
whole system to go forward with 
the additions, betterments, and ex- 
tensions, necessary to meet success- 
fully the constantly growing de- 
mands of commerce and industry. 


| “ERE, however, is encountered 
} the hitherto unsolved problem 
of railway regulation. Some of 
these 900 railroads earned last 
year more than ten per cent; some 
of them eight per cent; some of 
them six per cent; some of them 
five per cent; some of them three 
per cent; some of them one per 
cent; and some of them failed to 
earn the cost of maintenance and 
operation. Bear in mind that what 
the public wants is adequate trans- 
portation, and that from 85 to 90 
per cent of all traffic moved is 
competitive traffic and that rates 
can not be advanced to help the 
weaker roads without giving 
to other roads an excessive 
net operating income. 
Remember also that  sub- 
stantially all our railway mile- 
age must be maintained, for 
while there are a few hun- 
dred or even a few thousand 
miles of track that might 
be taken up without great 
injury, Our country is so 
settled and developed that 
to abandon any considerable 
part of our present mileage 
would be to deprive millions 
of people of their only means 
of transportation. This dis- 
parity in the earning power 
of the railroads is not a new 
condition. It has always 
existed and always will exist 
until there has been such 
a readjustment as will group 
the railroads into comparatively 
few systems so arranged that all of 
the systems will be able, under 
efficient management, to earn sub- 
stantially the same fair return 
upon the value of their respective 
properties. 

It would be instructive if I 
could give, at this point the actual 
earnings of the various railroads 
in recent years. I have the informa- 
tion before me as I write, but I 
must resist the temptation to use 
it simply because these _ specific 
details would expand this article 
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into a volume that can not be 
brought within the limits which 
have been imposed upon me. Any- 
one who desires to verify the state- 
ments I have made can easily do 
so by consulting the records of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


MUST be content at this time 

to give my conclusions. I am 
conservative when I say that 75,000 
miles of main track mileage * 
can not be permanently and 
efficiently operated under 
present conditions; and one 
of two things must, in the 
end, happen if this mileage 
is to render the service im- 
peratively demanded by the 
needs of the country. 

There must either be con- 
solidation along the lines I 
have suggested or the govern- 
ment must take the rail- 
roads and operate them as 
best it can. It is simply 
unthinkable that this mile- 
age will be abandoned, and, 
therefore, the country will 
be compelled to accept con- 
solidation or be driven into 
government ownership. 

I am unalterably opposed 
to government ownership and 
operation of the railroads, for 
reasons which I may not be 
able to give in this article but 
which I have attempted to express 
in repeated discussions of the sub- 
ject, running over many years. 

Assuming that we will turn to- 
ward consolidaion as the solution 
of the problem, the first inquiry 
is, should it be competitive or 


regional. I am in favor of com- 
petitive consolidation. I do not 
mean competition in rates, for 


that is impossible in competitive 
traffic without inviting all the evils 
of discrimination and destruction, 
to prevent which, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was created. 
I mean competition in service with- 
out which, in my judgment, we 
can not attain or preserve the high 
efficiency and economy necessary 
to secure the lowest practicable 
rates. It is true that Great Britain 
has consolidated the railroads of 
England, Scotland and Wales, into 
four or five regional systems, but 
her situation is so radically different 
from ours, that her action furnishes 
no guide for the course we ought 
to pursue. 
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HERE has been consolidation 

of a certain kind in Canada, so 
that the government there owns 
and operates all the railroads with 
the exception of the Canadian 
Pacific, and the two systems com- 
pete with each other throughout 








substantially the entire Dominion. 
Canada, however, took over the 
23,000 miles she now operates simply 
because the private companies own- 
ing this mileage had become in- 
solvent, and the Dominion had, 
through guaranties and subsidies, 
become so heavily involved, that 
the only way in which these roads 
could be kept running was for the 
government to take them over. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 
declared it to be the policy of Con- 
gress that “In the division of such 
railways into such systems under 
such plan, competition shall be 
preserved as fully as possible and 
wherever practicable the existing 
routes and channels of trade and 
commerce shall be maintained.” 
In my judgment, the consolida- 
tions which must take place should 
conform to this policy, and I 
believe it to be in harmony with 
the views of an overwhelming major- 
ity of the people. 
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In logical sequence the next 
inquiry is, can the railroads of the 
United States be consolidated into 
say twenty or thirty systems which 
will meet the two requirements, 
viz., First, the preservation of com- 
petition, and the existing routes 
and channels of trade and com- 
merce, and second, “‘so that these 
systems can employ uniform rates 
in the movement of competitive 
traffic and under efficient 
management earn substan- 
tially the same rate of return 
upon the value of their re- 
spective properties?” 

Upon the latter of these 
inquiries there has been the 
most exhaustive studies, both 
by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and by men 
who are eminently qualified 
to reach cénclusions and ex- 
press opinions. A vast vol- 
ume of testimony has been 
adduced before the Commit- 
tees of Congress and the 
Commission, upon the prac- 
ticability of a plan of 
consolidation that will 
meet these two requirements, 
and there no longer remains 
any divergence of opinion 
upon the matter. It is true 
that there are wide differ- 
ences of opinion between meit 
who have given deep study 
to the subject with respect to the 
make-up of the several systems, but 
this only proves that there are 
many ways of accomplishing the 
object, and does not even tend to 
show that the ultimate purpose 
can not be attained. There will 
be, in the very nature of things, 
serious conflicts of interest, but 
these will be finally determined 
by an impartial tribunal. There will 
be ascertainment and determination 
of values but noconfiscation of values. 
The roads must be brought together 
in these systems in a fair, honest 
way, so that the rights of each 
railroad will not only be respected 
but will be preserved. The public 
is not interested primarily in these 
disputes concerning values. What 
it wants is service, adequate, con- 
tinuous service, and it wants that 
service at the lowest rates that 
will maintain the facilities which 
render it. I confidently expect 
that such legislation as may be 
necessary to facilitate and expedite 
the process of consolidation will be 
enacted during the present session 
of Congress. 
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Abraham Lincoln 


An Historical Sketch by a Kiwanian Who Was a Newspaper Reporter at the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debate in Freeport, Illinois, in 1858 and at 
the Wigwam Convention in Chicago in 1860 


By MARTIN PHILLIP RINDLAUB, SR. 


Member of the Kiwanis Club of Platteville, Wisconsin: 


N PREPARING this paper I 
| have intentionally passed over 

the early life*of Abraham Lin- 
coln, including his biography and 
that of his ancestors. Nor shall I 
give anything in the way of a eulogy, 
but shall rather confine myself to 
his political history, giving facts 
and incidents with which I was per- 
sonally conversant. I shall also 
allude to some of the causes which 
lead up to the War of the Rebellion, 
and the part taken by the two prin- 
cipal parties which existed at that 
time; and particularly the part 
taken by Abraham Lincoln and 
Stephen A. Douglas in that memor- 
able discussion which occurred dur- 
ing the United States Senatorial 
canvass of 1858. 

The two names that stand out as 
great beacon lights in the history 
of our country are those of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. Washington 
created the Republic, and rose by 
statecraft to the highest position in 
the gift of the people. Lincoln 
saved the Union and lifted the cause 
of liberty higher than ever before. 
Washington was born and raised 
amid the blighting influence of 
slavery and grew up with the idea 
that it was a divine institution. 
Lincoln was born in Kentucky, 
which was then a slave state, but 
his parents moved to Illinois when 
he was only six years old. His 
parents were humble but honorable 
people, and they early instilled into 
their son that all men were born free 
and equal before the law, and that 
slavery was a terrible evil which 
must sooner or later be eradicated. 

It is an inspiration to turn to a 
character and a career that loom 
up more and more as the years go 
by. In the large sense of example 
and influence Lincoln still lives and 
will always live. The story of what 
he said and did is an inspiration to 
every citizen of this Republic who 
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studies it. He guided this country 
through its worst storm to a safe 
harbor, and never once lost his 


temper or calm balance of judgment. 
His mighty character has grown in 
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the esteem of mankind by the search- 
ing analysis it has attracted for 
more than sixty years. There is no 
career just like it—in the humility 
of its beginning, and its compara- 
tively sudden development in prob- 
lems of vast concern not only to this 
country but to all humanity. 
Never before in the history of the 
world was there a leader of men so 
entirely and so consistently his 
natural self. He was homely and 
ungainly and he recognized and 
spoke jokingly about it. He was 
ambitious and frankly admitted it. 
He was so modest, so honest, and so 
“easy” that not a few men set him 
down as absolutely simple-minded. 
But after he was tested and tried 
it was found that he was unqualified- 
ly a “Master of Men.”’ Douglas, 
to whom he put the question, at 
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Freeport, that saved the United 
States, came to know him as his 
master, and held his hat for him 
while he took the oath of office as 
President. Fremont, the “soldier 
statesman,’ whom Lincoln made 
and unmade, learned the same les- 
son. So did Seward, who went into 
the Cabinet prepared and expecting 
to take the reins of government. 
So did Chase, the indispensable 
man, who resigned once too often, 
and who, thanks to Lincoln’s mag- 
nanimity, administered to him the 
second oath of office. Even Stanton, 
that imperturbable Titan of the 
Cabinet, who had been in the habit 
of referring to Lincoln as the “‘orig- 
inal gorilla’”’ and who prophesied 
that Jeff Davis would be in the 
White House within six months, 
and who believed himself called 
into the Cabinet for the express 
purpose of holding up the hands of 
the impotent Lincolnh—even Stan- 
ton learned this lesson; and when 
Lincoln drew his last breath Stanton 
said: ‘There lies the most perfect 
ruler of men that the world has 
ever seen.” 

The statement is sometimes made 
that Lincoln sprang suddenly before 
the world and manifested his genius 
in guiding us through one of the 
most gigantic internecine struggles 
in history. But a careful study of 
his life will reveal the fact that he 
had prepared himself, by many 
years of study, for the active duties 
before him. At twenty-one, he was 
performing the duties of County 
Surveyor, at the age of twenty-five 
he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature, and at about the same time 
he began to study law. While he 
was in the legislature he made a 
speech ‘that at once placed him 
among the great orators of the 
State. It was here, also, that he 
first met Stephen A. Douglas, who 
afterward became United States 











Senator, and was one of the candi- 
dates running against him for the 
Presidency when Lincoln was elected 
the first time. 

It is told of President Lincoln 
that once, when he had an important 
question to decide, he ‘called his 
Cabinet together, and forcibly ex- 
pressed his views, and the conclusion 
he had reached. 

“What do you think of it, Mr. 
Secretary of State?’’ he asked of 
Mr. Seward. 

The Secretary set forth views 
diametrically opposite to those of 
his chief. All the other members 
of the Cabinet agreed with Mr. 
Seward. 

“Well,’”’ said Lincoln, slowly, “let 
us put the matter to a vote. All 
in favor of my views will say aye.” 

““Aye,”” announced Mr. Lincoln 
gravely. No one else spoke. 

“All opposed will say nay.” 

All the members of the Cabinet 
voted no. 

““Gentlemen,”’ said Mr. Lincoln, 
“there is one aye; and there are 
six nays."’ He paused; and then 
with a twinkle of his eye, he said 
“The ayes have it.” 


T IS very hard in this day to 

realize the state of affairs that 
existed, for a number of years 
before the war, between the people 
of the North and the South. Anti- 
slavery sentiment predominated in 
the North and while there were 
many abolitionists they were re- 
garded as disturbers and cranks. I 
was born and raised at Gettysburg, 
within ten miles of the Maryland 
border, and I know that a northern 
man was always looked upon with 
suspicion by the people of the South, 
and it was not safe for an opponent 
of slavery to give utterance to his 
sentiments south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line. Particularly was this the 
case in the Houses of Congress at 
Washington. The members were 
about equally divided on the slav- 
ery question. The fiery southern 
element did not hesitate to utter 
their disunion sentiments, and the 
members of both parties usually 
went armed so as to be prepared 
for any emergency. It was during 
those days that in the Senate 
chamber Senator Sumner was beaten 
into insensibility by his fellow 
Senator Brooks; and it will be re- 
membered that Brooks’ friends pre- 
sented him with a gold-headed cane 
to show their appreciation of his 
brutal act! It was also during this 
time that one of the Wisconsin 
representatives, John F. Potter, 
was challenged by Koger A. Pryor, 
because of some irritating anti- 
slavery remarks. Notwithstanding 
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Mr. Potter was opposed to the code 
he promptly accepted the challenge, 
and having the choice of weapons, 
chose bowie knives. But Pryor 
declined on the ground that the 
bowie knife was not a civilized 
weapon, and Mr. Potter soon found 
that he had become a hero, and that 
the people of the entire country 
were in ecstacies over his bravery. 
It was also about this time that 
Representative Burlingame, after 
he had denounced the assault com- 
mitted by Brooks upon Senator 
Sumner, was challenged. Burlin- 
game accepted, and named rifles as 
the weapons to be used, and Navy 
Island, just above Niagara Falls, 
as the place of meeting. Brooks 
declined, alleging that in order to 
meet his opponent he would have 
to pass through the enemy’s coun- 
try—as he called the northern 
states—and in the then excited state 
of public feeling he was unwilling to 
expose himself to popular violence. 

The repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise bill, in 1854, and the enact- 
ment of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, 
had brought the slavery question 
sharpby before the people of the 
North. While Senator Douglas 
was not avowedly in favor of slavery, 
he threw himself on the side of 
popular or squatter sovereignty. 
This was to give the people of a 
territory, when it applied for ad- 
mission into the Union, the privi- 
lege of deciding for themselves, by 
vote, whether slavery should exist 
in the state or not. Lincoln had 
already placed himself on record, 
in his great speech before the Re- 
publican convention in Chicago, in 
June, 1858, when he discussed the 


- principle of Squatter Sovereignty. 


He gave the keynote of the dis- 
cussion with the following almost 
prophetic opening. He said: 

“If we could first know where 
we are, and whither we are tending, 
we could better judge what to do 
and how to do it. We are now far 
into the fifth year since a policy 
was inaugurated with the avowed 
object, and confident promise, of 
putting an end to slavery agitation. 
(Mr. Lincoln here alluded to the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
and the enactment of the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill.) But under the 
operation of that policy the agita- 
tion has not only not ceased, but 
has constantly augmented. In. my 
opinion it will not cease until a 
crisis shall have been reached and 
passed.”’ 

It had been agreed between the 
Democratic and the Republican 
State Central Committees of Illinois 
that Lincoln and Douglas should 
be opposing candidates for the 
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United States Senate, and a series 
of discussions at seven different 
points in the state were arranged. 
In that memorable discussion Squat- 
ter Sovereignty as implied in the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, and the Dred 
Scott decision by the United States 
Supreme Court, were the chief 
points. Of course, as we look on it 
now, Lincoln had the best of the 
argument. But at that time the 
people were not prepared for it, 
and there was great diversity of 
opinion. The Democrats, almost 
to a man, believed in Squatter 
Sovereignty. But Lincoln quoted 
from Scripture, “‘A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” In the 
course of his argument he said that 
he believed that this government 
could not endure permanently half 
slave and half free; that he did not 
expect the Union to be dissolved; 
that he did not expect the house to 
fall, but that he did expect that it 
would cease to be divided. He said 
it would become all one thing or 
all the other. Either the opponents 
of slavery would arrest the spread 
of it, and place it where the public 
mind should rest in the belief that 
it is in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction, or its advocates would 
push it forward till it should become 
lawful alike in all the states, old 
as well as new, North as well as 
South. 

It was during this discussion that 
Lincoln forced Douglas to make 
declarations as to his position on the 
slavery question which rendered 
the disruption of the Democratic 
party inevitable, and robbed Doug- 
las of the Democratic nomination 
for President in 1860. The specific 
question he forced Douglas to an- 
swer was: ‘Can the people of a 
United States territory, in any 
lawful way, against the wisdom of 
any citizen of the United States, 
exclude -slavery from its limits 
prior to the formation of a State 
Constitution?’ Douglas replied: 
“It matters not what way the Su- 
preme Court may hereafter decide 
as to the abstract question whether 
slavery may or may not go into a 
territory under the Constitution, 
but the people have the lawful 
means to introduce it or exclude 
it as they please for the reason that 
slavery cannot exist a day or an 
hour anywhere unless it is supported 
by local police regulations. These 
police regulations can only be estab- 
lished by the local legislature, and 
if the people are opposed to slavery 
they will elect representatives to 
that body who will, by unfriendly 
legislation, effectually prevent the 
introduction of it into their midst.” 
This illogical answer of Douglas 
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proved his own political death- 
warrant. It enabled Lincoln to 
say that ‘Judge Douglas claims that 
a thing may be lawfully driven from 
where it has a lawful right to be.” 
While it won to Douglas in the 
Senatorial fight the votes of Demo- 
crats opposed to slavery, in other 
states ‘‘police regulation’”’ and ‘“un- 
friendly legislation’’ became catch 
phrases which were used to defeat 
him. 

It was my good fortune to be 
present at one of these discussions 
between Lincoln and Douglas at 
Freeport, Illinois, in 1858. The 
railroad accommodations at that 
time were poor compared with those 
of the present, but the people 
gathered by thousands from all 
parts of the country within a radius 
of fifty miles. 

Meetings were held in advance by 
each party at every hamlet and 
crossroads in order to awaken 
adherents to the importance of 
being present to encourage and sup- 
port its champions. Great delega- 
tions were organized which rallied 
at convenient points, and formed 
into processions of men and women 
on horse-back and in wagons and 
carriages, with few of the latter, 
however, as they were not as com- 
mon in those days as they are now. 
They usually started the night 
before and headed by bands of 
music with flags and banners, and 
with hats and handkerchiefs waving, 
proceeded to the place of meeting. 
Many of these processions were 
more than a mile in length. As 
they marched the air was rent with 
cheers—in the Republican procession 
for ‘“‘Honest Old Abe’”’ and in the 
Democratic for the “Little Giant.”’ 
The sentiments painted in great 
letters on the banners carried in 
each of these processions left no 
one in doubt! On the banners of 
the Douglas processions were such 
sentiments as “‘Squatter Sovereign- 
ty,” “Popular Sovereignty,” ‘‘Let 
the people rule,” “This is a white 
man’s country,” ““No Nigger Equal- 
ity,” “‘Hurrah for the Little Giant.” 
On the other hand the Republicans 
carried banners with such mottoes 
as “Hurrah for Old Abe,” “Lincoln 
the Rail Splitter and Giant Killer,”’ 
“No More Slave Territory,” “All 
men are created equal,” ‘Free 
Kansas,"’ ‘No More Compromise.”’ 

Each party had great wagons 
specially fitted up drawn by four, 
eight, and sometimes twelve horses, 
bearing young ladies each repre- 
senting one of the States of the 
Union. In the Republican proces- 
sion one of the young ladies was 
usually dressed in mourning to 
represent, bleeding Kansas. Over 
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the young ladies, in a Douglas 
wagon, was displayed a_ banner 
bearing the sentiment, ‘Fathers 
protect us from negro husbands.” 

The speakers’ stand was a tem- 
porary affair, about six feet high, 
built of rough pine boards, and 
decorated with flags and bunting. 
Only a few seats were provided, 
but long before the time appointed 
for the speaking to commence a 
great crowd had assembled prepared 
to stand during the three hours’ 
struggle. 

Douglas arrived on the scene in 
a coach drawn by four gaily ca- 
parisoned horses, which had been 
placed at his disposal by his ad- 
mirers. His coming was greeted 
by a rousing welcome. Scarcely had 
the cheering occasioned by his 
appearance ceased when an old- 
fashioned Conestoga wagon, drawn 
by four horses, was driven up to 
the stand. On one of the seats 
sat Lincoln, accompanied by _ half 
a dozen farmers in their working 
clothes. The driver was seated on 
the rear horse, and guided the team 
with a single rein attached to the 
bridle of one of the lead horses. 
The burlesque on Douglas’ coach 
was as complete as possible, and the 
effect was greeted by a good-natured 
roar. 

Douglas spoke first and he was 
frequently interrupted by vocif- 
erous applause. At the close of his 
speech the cheering and hand clap- 
ping was prolonged and tumul- 
tuous. When Lincoln rose the 
crowd broke into cheers again for 
Douglas, keeping it up for several 
minutes, Lincoln, in the meanwhile 
waiting patiently. When at length 
the enthusiasm subsided, he ex- 
tended his long right arm for silence. 
When he had partly gained this 
he said in an impressive tone: 
“What an orator Judge Douglas 
is!” This unexpected tribute to 
their friend aroused wild enthu- 
siasm in the audience. When this 
applause had run its course Lin- 
coln extended his hand again, this 
time obtaining silence more easily. 
“What a fine presence Judge Doug- 
las has’’, exclaimed the speaker 
earnestly. Again tumultuous ap- 
plause followed the tribute. More 
and more easily the tall, gaunt 
lawyer won silence as he went on 
with admiring exclamations: ‘‘How 
well rounded his sentences are’: 
ending with ‘“‘What a splendid man 
Judge Douglas is.” Then when 
the audience had again become 
silent at his call, Lincoln leaned 
forward and said, ‘And now, 
my countrymen, how many of 
you can tell me one thing Judge 
Douglas said?’ There was no 
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reply and Lincoln proceeded with 
his speech without interruption. 

They had just come from Ottawa 
where Douglas had propounded 
seven questions concerning Lin- 
coln’s views on the slavery question 
which he demanded that Lincoln 
should answer unequivocally. Lin- 
coln read the questions and replied 
that he would answer them pro- 
vided Douglas would agree to answer 
an equal number of questions, and 
turning to Douglas he said, “I 
now give Judge Douglas the oppor- 
tunity to say whether he will answer 
or not.’ Lincoln paused for a 
reply. It was a dramatic moment. 
Everything was hushed and the 
silence was breathless. But Douglas 
merely shook his head and smiled. 
“Tudge Douglas remains silent,” 
said Lincoln. “I now say that I 
will answer his interrogatives whether 
he answers mine or not.” ‘The 
audience was quick to recognize 
Lincoln’s courage and fairness and 
responded with deafening cheers. 

In every speech that Douglas 
made in that celebrated contest he 
reiterated the charges that all of the 
anti-slavery agitation was only the 
work of politicians in the free states 
who were seeking to advance them- 
selves by appeals to _ prejudice. 
Mr. Lincoln met this sophistry in 
a burst of eloquence of which His 
speech at Gettysburg seems like a 
lingering echo. He said: “Is it 
true that all the agitation and 
difficulty we have in regard to the 
institution of slavery springs from 
office-seeking? How many times 
have we been in danger from this 
question? Go back to the days of 
the Missouri Compromise. Go back 
to nullification, at the bottom of 
which this question lay. Go back 
to the annexation of Texas. Go 
back to the troubles that led to the 
Compromise of 1850. There never 
was a party in this country and 
there probably never will be, of 
sufficient strength to disturb the 
general peace of the country. Par- 
ties themselves may be divided and 
quarrel on minor questions, yet it 
extends not beyond the parties them- 


selves. But does not this question 
disturb us outside of political 
lines? Is not this a mighty deep- 


seated power that somehow oper- 
ates on the minds of men, exciting 
and stirring them in every avenue 
of society—in politics, in religion, 
in literature, in morals, and in all 
the manifold relations of life? Is 
this the work of politicians? Is 
this irresistible power which for 
fifty years has shaken the govern- 
ment to be stilled by not talking 
about it? Where is the philosophy 
or statesmanship which assumes 
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that you can quiet that disturbance 
in our society which has disturbed 
us for more than a generation; or 
that the public mind will cease being 
agitated about it if politicians cease 
talking about it? Yet this is the 
policy Judge Douglas advocates 
in the North: ‘that we are to cease 
thinking and caring about it.’” 


HE contrast between Lincoln 

and Douglas could hardly have 
been more marked. Lincoln was 
six feet four inches tall, and stood 
over-topping by several inches all 
who surrounded him. He was 
swarthy as an Indian, with wiry, 
jet black hair which usually was 
in an unkempt condition. He wore 
no beard and his face was almost 
grotesquely square—he called him- 
self lantern jawed. His eyes were 
bright, keen, and of a luminous 
gray color, though his eyebrows 
were black like his hair. His face 
usually had a careworn, haggard 
look, but his laugh was delightful, 
a high musical tenor—contagious. 
His figure was gaunt, slender and 
slightly bent. He was clad in a 
rusty black Prince Albert coat, with 
somewhat abbreviated sleeves. His 
black trousers, too, were so short 
that they gave an exaggerated size 
to his feet. He wore a high stove- 
pipe hat somewhat the worse for 
the wear. He usually carried a 
gray woolen shawl, a garment much 
worn by men in those days instead 
of an overcoat. He also usually 
carried a faded green umbrella 
with “A. Lincoln,” in large letters 
on the inside. 

Douglas was of very small stature, 
and standing by the side of Lincoln, 
appeared almost like a dwarf. But 
he was square shouldered and broad 
chested, with a massive head on a 
strong neck, the very embodiment 
of force, combativeness, and staying 
power. He was very well clothed 
in neatly fitting garments and shin- 
ing linen, and while Lincoln trav- 
eled from place to place on the 
regular railroad train in the ordinary 
passenger car, Douglas traveled in 
great style in a special train, with 
cars elaborately decorated for. the 
occasion, and accompanied by a 
secretary and servants, and a num- 
erous escort of loud companions. 
On account of his superior intel- 
lectual ability he was called the 
“Little Giant.’’ His manner was 
arrogant, and at times insolent. 
When he first began speaking at 
Freeport he invariably alluded to 
the Republicans as ‘Black Re- 
publicans.” This was always re- 
sented by them with loud inter- 
ruptions. Douglas would become 
angry and demand that the inter- 
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ruption should cease, saying that 
he had supposed he was addressing 
gentlemen. The crowd responded 
“We are gentlemen, and if you 
treat us as such you will not be 
interrupted.”’ After he ceased using 
that opprobrious epithet everything 
went on smoothly. 


Lincoln’s manner of speaking 
was plain and unimpassioned. He 
gesticulated very little with his 


arms but moved his body from one 
side to the other. Sometimes he 
would bend his knees so that they 
would almost touch the platform, 
and then he would shoot himself up 
to his full height, emphasizing his 
utterance in a very forcible manner. 


INCOLN first became promi- 

nent as a candidate for Presi- 
dent at the Republican State Con- 
vention held at Decatur, Illinois, 
in the Spring of 1860. The follow- 
ing account was published at the 
time: “Old Abe was squatting on 
his haunches just within the door 
of the wigwam in which the Conven- 
tion was being held. A few minutes 
after the Convention organized Gov- 
ernor Richard Oglesby arose and 
amid increasing silence, said, ‘I 
am informed that a distinguished 
citizen of Illinois is present, and I 
wish to move that this body invite 
him to a seat on the platform.’”’ 
The Governor paused as if to dally 
and work curiosity to its highest 
pitch, but at length shouted ‘‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln.’ A rush was made for 
Lincoln and he was carried on the 
shoulders of a half dozen men to the 
platform, and when quiet was re- 
stored he was called on for a speech. 
At another stage in the proceedings 
the door of the wigwam was opened 
and John Hanks entered with two 
triangular fence rails, surmounted 
by a flag, on his shoulder, with the 
inscription: ‘“Two fence rails from 
a lot made by Abraham Lincoln 
and John Hanks in the Sangamon 
bottom, in the year 1830. ’’And when 
Lincoln was nominated for Presi- 
dent at Chicago, he became the 
“rail-splitter’’ candidate as the first 
Harrison had been the ‘‘Log Cabin,” 
and Jackson the “Hickory” candi- 
date years before. 


WAS also present in the capacity 

of a reporter at the Republican 
Convention, in the wigwam in 
Chicago, when Lincoln was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency the first 
time. 

While it was believed that the 
city had ample room to accom- 
modate the convention it lacked 
an adequate auditorium. This was 
supplied by the citizens of Chicago. 
It was a rude temporary structure 
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intended only for the immediate 
purpose for which it was devoted. 
It was built of undressed lumber, 
and was sufficiently large for the 
delegates and alternates, as well as 
for the accredited representatives 
of the press. A gallery ran round 
three sides of the wigwam which 
afforded room for spectators. 

One of the conspicuous charac- 
ters of the convention was Horace 
Greeley of the New York Tribune. 
Being hostile to Seward he was not 
elected a delegate from New York, 
but he managed to obtain a proxy 
from one of the Oregon delegates, 
and was therefore entitled to share 
in the proceedings as a member of 
that delegation. Everyone was 
anxious to see him, and the people 
in the galleries asked to have him 
pointed out. 

My seat in the gallery was only 
a few feet from the platform occu- 
pied by Ellsworth’s Zouaves, a 
military company in zouave uni- 
form commanded by Col. E. E. 
Ellsworth who had _ brought his 
men to such a high standard of 
military precision that their reputa- 
tion had extended throughout the 
United States. A half hour was 
given, shortly after the Conven- 
tion opened, for a display of their 
training. We can look back now 
and realize that this seems almost a 
prophecy of the part that company 
was to take in the preservation of 


the Union. When a year later 
Fort Sumter was fired upon, this 
company was almost the first to 


respond to Lincoln’s call for troops 
to defend the National Capital, 
and Ellsworth himself was the first 
one to fall. His company was sent 
to Alexandria, near Washington, 
and seeing a rebel flag floating from 
the roof of a hotel, Ellsworth went 
up and tore it down. As he was 
descending, he was met on the 
stairway by the proprietor who shot 
and killed him. The assassin imme- 
diately fell from a bullet fired by 
one of the soldiers. 

When the platform of principles 
was read it was noticed that while 
it repudiated the theories of the 
slave-holder as well as the Douglas 
Squatter Sovereignty doctrine, it 
still failed specifically to mention 
the great principles enunciated in 
the Declaration of Independence as 
our political creed and as the moral 
basis of our institutions. Where- 
upon Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio, 
whom everybody knew as one of the 
veteran champions of the anti- 
slavery cause, arose and expressed 
himself as painfully surprised that 
the platform did not contain a word 
of recognition of the Declaration 

(Turn to page 49) 








A Quarter Century of Radio 


From Signalling by Hertzian Waves to the Long-Distance Entertainments of Today—Many Early 
Devices, Once Abandoned, Are Being Rediscovered and Put to Use 


HE progress in radio of recent 
years has been so -astonish- 
ingly rapid and has developed 

so completely away from the lines 
which were first laid down in the 
initial days of wireless that a brief 
resumé of those early days is not so 
easy as it might appear. Few who 
are at work in the art today are 
themselves familiar with the primi- 
tive apparatus in vogue twenty- 
five years ago. One must go to the 
museum shelves to find any of the 
apparatus which was _ considered 
essentially modern and as marking 
progress in the then infant art. 
Our mastery of the science of 
radio has advanced so rapidly that 
in looking back it is difficult to 
realize the meager state of informa- 
tion and collected data upon which 
pioneers were compelled to build 
their progress. Although the first 
demonstration of the practicability 
of signalling by Hertzian waves 
occurred in Europe from 1896 to 
1900, it did not take the American 
investigators long, after they had set 
themselves to the task, to appreciate 
the essential shortcomings of the 
European apparatus and to get 
completely away from the primi- 
tive coherer, tapper and Morse 
inker, which had been considered 
indispensable abroad; to substitute 
for the Ruhmkorff spark coil alter- 
nating-current transformers and be- 
gin the development of wireless 
along more truly engineering lines. 
In reviewing the rapid evolution 
of the wireless art it seems now 
astonishing that we can already 
look back at the development of this 
all-important improvement, the 
Poulsen arc, as something far re- 
mote in history. Ten years ago, 
at the beginning of the war, this 
development of the arc transmitter, 
coupled with Fessenden’s hetero- 
dyne receiver, made practical by 
the oscillating audion detector, seem- 
ed to be the last word in the refine- 
ment of high-powered radio com- 
munication. Yet this date may 
well be taken as the line of demarca- 
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tion between the old and the new 
radio. The use of the arc, it is true, 
has continually increased up to the 
present time, supplemented and in 
many cases supplanted by the 
various types of high-frequency 
alternator, notably that of Alexan- 
derson. But the ever-increasing 
use of the oscillating three-electrode 
vacuum tube in every branch of 
every radio system, the _ refine- 
ment in its manufacture and the 
discovery of methods for construct- 
ing this device to sizes capable 
of handling 100 kw. or more—all 
this has wrought a genuine revolu- 
tion in the radio art, compared with 
which its rapid progress prior to 
1914 was more like a_ gradual 
evolution. 


Wireless Before the War 


In dealing, therefore, with the 
early days of wireless I shall con- 
fine my attention to work prior to 
the beginning of the World War. 
Many of us well remember the 
eagerness—the incredulity on the 
part of some—with which we read 
the newspaper accounts of the wire- 
less messages having been flashed 
across the British Channel. Per- 
sonally I can recall the very real 
difficulties encountered in sending 
my first wireless signals across 
the Hudson River in 1901, and later 
between 17 State Street, New York, 
and Staten Island, a distance of seven 
miles. It is almost impossible to 
understand now why just such 
difficulties were encountered by us 
pioneers through the veiling light 
of the vast amount of experience 
and knowledge which has been 
accumulating through the twenty 
odd years intervening. But the 
fact remains those difficulties were 
at that time very present, very 
actual and discouraging. Such early 
workers as Pickard, Schoomaker, 
Fessenden and myself had started 
out with the idea that success in 
wireless telegraphy would necessi- 
tate self-restoring detectors with 
telephone receivers (instead of 
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Morse inkers or sounders), and 
alternating-current transmitters, 
giving spark frequencies sufficiently 
high to permit telegraphy at West- 
ern Union speeds—something un- 
dreamed of at that time by our 
European rivals. Consequently we 
saw at the period of the internation- 
al yacht races of 1903 a speed of 
word transmission of twenty-five 
to thirty-five per minute. We also 
experienced a deplorable amount of 
interference from static disturbance 
and willful obstruction, which 
showed us vividly how unprotected 
and liable to disturbances and inter- 
ruptions was the wireless communi- 
cation of that date. Lessons learned 
during that event resulted in an 
intensive study of the problem of 
interference and methods for over- 
coming it, in working out which 
we found the greatest amount of 
theoretical guidance and suggestion 
from the writings and teachings of 
John Stone Stone. 

Early in the spring of 1904 wire- 
less messages were first transmitted 
180 miles over land, between Buffa- 
lo and Cleveland. During the en- 
suing summer at the St. Louis 
Exposition this distance was in- 
creased to 300 miles—between that 
city and Chicago, where a commer- 
cial wireless-telegraph service was 
then first established and more or 
less successfully maintained. This 
demonstration at the St. Louis 
Exposition was made the subject of 
an elaborate test and report on the 
part of its electrical committee of 
awards, of which Dr. C. P. Stein- 
metz was a member and William 
J. Hammer, chairman. I well 
remember the astonishing precau- 
tions which this committee took in 
its efforts to make certain that 
there was no hocus-pocus in the 
claim that wireless messages were 
actually transmitted from the fair 
grounds to a receiving station in 
Chicago. This skepticism was 
doubtless justified, considering the 
fact that this overland transmission 
had never before been attempted; 
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but to the radio fan of today who 
nightly listens in to telephone sta- 
tions one thousand to three thou- 
sand miles away this attitude of 
mind on the part of learned elec- 
trical engineers twenty-one years 
ago must seem astonishing. ~ 

In those days, before the advent 
of the oscillating three-electrode 
generator and even before the crude 
arc-telephone transmitter, there was 
no radio audience outside of govern- 
mental and a few scattering com- 
mercial wireless stations. Conse- 
quently interest in the art was 
limited entirely to the few who 
were directly concerned with its 
development for commercial or mili- 
tary purposes. Although many of 
the predictions of that time as to the 
coming universality of wireless-tele- 
graph communication everywhere at 
only nominal toll rates proved 
wrong, another vision and prophecy 
as to the coming application of 
widespread radio-telephonic distri- 
bution of entertainment and inform- 
mation valuable to the masses 
dates from that period and has 
already abundantly proved its cor- 
rectness. Long after I had pub- 
lished such a prediction in 1907 
the broadcasting of opera music 
was actually realized from the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York. A night when Caruso 
was singing was selected for this 
first radio effort. Ships in the har- 
bor or just sailing were advised of 
the event and made up a large 
part of the radio audience which 
was, of course, at that time very 
small. The attempt was ten years 
in advance of the time. In 1906, 
prior to the advent of the audion, 
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several lines of development had 
been laid down to be subsequently 
abandoned as either impracticable 
or far in advance of their need, 
only to be taken up again quite 
recently and found to offer an im- 
portant solution to problems which 
have baffled experimenters and radio 
engineers for the past twenty years. 
Notably among these I may men- 
tion the use of the short wave com- 
bined with parabolic reflectors to 
give relatively straight-line trans- 
mission. This arrangement, which 
begins to approach economy of 
transmission and enormously re- 
duces the probability of interfer- 
ence, was outlined and patented in a 
form particularly applicable to use 
at sea as early as 1906. Recent 
work by the Westinghouse Com- 
pany in this country and the Mar- 
coni Company in England has dem- 
onstrated the extreme utility of the 
short-wave transmitter device, 
which in its crude form was cast 
aside in 1903-19 in favor of the use 
of ever-increasing wave lengths. 

I venture to say that we do not 
even now begin to appreciate gen- 
erally the immense utility of the 
short wave length; that ere long 
radio engineers will hark back to the 
first pioneering work of Hertz and 
will appropriate to the use of ship- 
signalling in fog, and to other vi- 
tally important uses, the extremely 
short wave lengths which were origi- 
nally investigated by that master. 


Replete with Rediscoveries 


The history of radio development 
is replete with such instances where 
some pioneer, working long ahead of 
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his time or of the public needs, has 
discovered some principles or in- 
vented some device which later on, 
when the need for it arises, is again 
rediscovered or reinvented—too of- 
ten, alas! with complete failure to 
recognize the historical verities in- 
volved. As further example of 
this tendency I might cite the use 
of the two-grid audion, which dates 
from 1908 in the United States and 
was brought to great technical 
refinement in Germany in 1919, 
but only within the last few months 
“rediscovered” in England with a 
great fanfare of publicity. Many 
similar instances will suggest them- 
selves in radio engineers and stu- 
dents of the art whose experience or 
reading goes back to early days 
when pioneers, possessing far vision 
and little deterred by the actual 
practical limitations of their art 
and its public patronage, mapped 
out lines of development or con- 
ceived inventions, the benefits of 
which were to be reaped not by 
themselves but by those who should 
come after. 

A word regarding the actual 
history of radio broadcasting may 
now be of interest. During the 
winter of 1908 I succeeded in inter- 
esting the directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company in installation 
of a radio-phone transmitter on the 
roof of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Microphones were con- 
cealed among the footlights of the 
stage, and wires run. thence to 
the upper room where the radio 
telephone apparatus was located. 
A night when Caruso himself was 
singing in Cavalleria Rusticana, 
was chosen for the first radio opera 
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in the history of the art. But at 
this early period there were not 50 
radio amateurs in the entire United 
States—consequently it was im- 
possible to arouse sufficient interest 
in radio broadcasting at that time 
to warrant keeping up a regular 
schedule of concerts. However in 
1916 the first radiophone broad- 
casting service was actually opened 
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“For the distribution of music 
the radio telephone means an enor- 
mous increase of patronage among 
music lovers. It will very soon be 
possible to distribute grand opera 
music from transmitters placed on 
the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House by a radio telephone station 
on the roof to almost any dwelling 
in Greater New York and vicinity; 


THE 


up at Highbridge, this without any franchise, 
New York City, a ar TT laying of conduits, main- 
service which was }. ss tenance of lines, etc. The 
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Government to ‘| r————— - The above 
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the amateur ra- 
dio stations. 
Thus the High- 
bridge radio- 
phone remained 
silent until the 
summer of 1919, 
when the ama- 
teur ban was 
again lifted. But 
it was found 
then that the U. 
S. Radio Inspector in ee 
New York considered ra- 
diophone broadcasting 
as only a nuisance, mere 
child’s play—he was not willing to 
permit the Highbridge Station to 


resume its broadcasting conse- 
quently I resolved to open a real 
broadcasting station as far from 


New York City as the map allowed, 
in that hot-bed of radio telephones, 
San Francisco. In the following 
summer, 1920, from the roof of the 
California Theatre a daily and 
nightly broadcasting service was 
inaugurated, sending out the very 
excellent music of Heller's Califor- 
nia Theatre orchestra. This serv- 
ice, as many of my present listeners 
know, was maintained successfully 
for a long time and antedated by 


many months, the first regular 
broadcasting station here in the 
East. 


It was as early as 1907, firmly 
convinced of the coming day of 
radio broadcasting, that I wrote the 
following words: 

“In great cities, as well as far-off 
villages and farm lands, we already 
have close at hand the sweet music 
of opera or orchestra, or the lines 
of a play, sent over the telephone 
from microphones on the stage of 
a central radio telephone plant, and 
there translated into ether vibra- 
tions to be absorbed by the wires of a 
thousand new aeolian harps, and 
carried down thence to a tiny re- 
ceiver in each home.” 





mind you, 
were written 
not last year 
|_|} but in May, 
= T 1907. Today 
I am in 
the hap- 
py posi- 
aay tion of a 
\ i prophet 
Fr, who has 
lived to 
see his 
words 
Co ma ¢ 
true 

one who in his own life time has 
witnessed the sudden fulfillment of 
his prophecies made before a world 
of skeptics; of a dreamer who has 


lived to see his dearest dream 
realized. In the world of radio 
our dreams are coming true. Like a 


tidal wave the attitude of press and 
public, of government officials and 


trust directorates, towards radio 
telephone broadcasting, towards 
the radio telephone itself, has 


mounted within three short years to 
a magnitude of interest which is 
truly phenomenal. This rather late, 
though sudden conversion is most 
certainly heart-warming to those 
who, like myself, have spent 
many years in what appeared in 
early days to be fruitless effort. 
Yet remarkable (and almost in- 
credible) as has been the growth 
of the broadcasting idea, the future 
will see still greater development. 
Where today we have a situation 
which can truly be styled chaotic, 
we can confidently expect in the 
near future enlightened legislation 
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designed along engineering lines 
which will permit a very much 
greater latitude in the choice or 


wave-lengths. So that we will have 
for example in any one zone classi- 
cal music on one _ wave-length; 
popular jazz on another; education- 
al lecture on a third; regular 
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nightly courses of lessons in modern 
languages, each on its own wave- 
length; narrative and spoken enter- 
tainment on still another wave- 
length, and so on. 

There are an abundance of wave- 
lengths available for this purpose, 
and abundant ability among the 
leading engineers to design receiv- 
ing apparatus capable of permitting 
its owner to listen each to his own 
class of entertainment without con- 
fusion. 

All true lovers of music, all those 
who desire to extend educational 
opportunities to the many, govern- 
ment officials who are interested in 
helping to enrich the lives of many 
millions—owe it (not only to them- 
selves but to humanity in general) 
to see that the best in art, educa- 
tion, literature and music is put at 
the disposal of those who make up 
the major part of our nation. To 
improve and diversify our programs, 
this is a task in which the Federal 
and State Governments, as well as 
the manufacturers of radio appara- 
tus, must aid the broadcasting 
stations. 

Then at last will come the time 
when every man can tune an aerial 
harp to ethereal music—not the 
wistful broken strains of an aeolian 
harp, but real, ear-filling music; 
rich, clear and endowed (by grace 
of its far-distant origin) with a 
fascination which no melodies heard 
through the air alone can possibly 
possess! 

Yes, I feel sure here is the basic 
reason for all this sudden and 
overwhelming fire of enthusiastic 
interest. And is not this in itself 
truly a fine thing for all America, 
present and future? What has ever, 
since the distant days of the dis- 
coverers, kindled with so fine, so 
uplifting a fire, the imagination of a 
nation? 

Those skeptics who doubted the 
future of the radio telephone be- 
cause it could not compete with the 
wire telephone, realize at last that 
it has a far wider, perhaps finer, 
field to fill, where the wire telephone 
cannot enter. Nothing since the 
discovery of the art of printing has 
such power to bring together to a 
common understanding the scatter- 
ed sections of a great nation, the 
different peoples of the world. The 
poet who wrote ‘For East is East 
and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet’”’ failed to fore- 
see the potency of the radio-tele- 
phone—failed to foresee what we are 
doing today. Each one of us must 
surely realize the power of this new 
medium to bind together the dis- 
tant sections of our nation. We 
shall be strangers no longer! 




















The Decline of Liberty in the United States 


With Reference to Civil and Economic Liberty 


T CANNOT be truthfully assert- 
ed that we are threatened with 
any lessening of our political 

liberty. We are under no danger of 
political domination by a foreign 
country, nor do we face any menace 
to our system of popular representa- 
tion. There is no Mussolini on this 
side of the political horizon. In all 
probability, we shall retain and safe- 
guard for a long time to come the 
instrumentalities of popular self- 
government. 

The other two fundamental kinds 
of liberty are civil and economic. 
Both of these are today in greater 
danger than they have been at any 
time in the last hundred years. 

Our civil liberties are all substan- 
tially expressed in the first ten 
amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution. They are protected not only 
against lawless attack by individ- 
uals, but against arbitrary inter- 
ference by the government. Never- 
theless, the degree of protection 
which they enjoy at any given time 
depends, within certain limits, upon 
the attitude of legislatures, execu- 
tives and courts. It is possible for 
any one of the three great depart- 
ments of government to diminish, 
under the stress of an assumed 
present emergency, such liberties 
as freedom of speech, of printing 
and of association, and this pro- 
cess may be carried so far 
as to contradict our tra- 
ditional interpretation of 
civil liberty, and to create 
an attitude of popular ac- 
quiescence and indiffer- 
rence which may insidi- 
ously threaten the whole 
structure. I submit a 
few instances of this 
process and tendency. 

A few months ago, 
the State Department 
permitted a_ distin- 
guished foreigner to 
visit the United States 
only on condition that 
he would make no po- 
litical speeches while 
in this country. It is 
pretty wellknown that 
this restriction was 
put upon Count Kar- 
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olyi at the request of the Government 
of Hungary. So far as I know, this 
was a new thing in the history of our 
dealing with foreign visitors. Here- 
tofore, they had been allowed to 
criticize pretty freely the policies 
of the governments to which they 
are subject. Witness the long list 
of Irishmen who have denounced 
Great Britain at public meetings and 
otherwise in our cities, and the num- 
erous representatives of other op- 
pressed peoples, not forgetting Count 
Kossuth, the distinguished com- 
patriot of Count Karolyi. Secretary 
of State Daniel Webster attended 
a dinner in honor of Count Kossuth; 
Secretary of State Kellogg put an 
administrative padlock on the lips 
of Count Karolyi. I have not heard 
of any law which Mr. Kellogg was 
able to invoke for this arbitrary per- 
formance, except the statutes which 
I shall mention presently. 

A few weeks ago, the Secretary of 
State denied to Mr. Saklatvala the 
liberty of attending the Congress of 
the Jnter-Parliamentary Union, to 
which he was eligible as a member of 
the British Parliament. At first, 
we were told that Saklatvala ought 
to be excluded from the country on 
account of a Commu- 
nistic speech which he 
had made in the House 
of Commons. A little 


investigation disclosed that the ad- 
dress was not Commuunistic at all, 
but was merely a denunciation of 
British rule in the country of Mr. 
Saklatvala’s birth. On_ second 
thought, the Department of State 
found that this Indo-Britisher was 
ineligible to enter the United States 
because he was a member of the 
Communist Party. Apparently that 
contention is legally correct, but 
also apparently it did not enter the 
mind of the Secretary of State when 
he issued the order of exclusion. As 
in the case of Count Karolyi, the 
real reason for the action of the De- 
partment of State seems to have 
been the request of a foreign gov- 
ernment. The British authorities 
did not care to have Mr. Saklatvala 
making speeches in the United 
States against their administration 


-in India. 


Still more recently, the Depart- 
ment of State closed the doors of the 
United States to a woman, the wife 
of Count Karolyi. For a time, the 
Department asserted that the Coun- 
tess was a Communist, and there- 
fore, under the same ban as that 
which applied to Mr. Saklatvala. 
When it developed that she was not 
a member of the Communist Party, 
the reply came that she had ‘‘Com- 
munistic affiliations.’’ Obviously, 
this excuse could not long justify 
itself; hence, the Department of 
State has discovered two war-time 
laws that seem to meet the exi- 
gencies of the situation. By the first, 
the Department is authorized to 
keep out of the country “dangerous 
radicals’; and by the second, to 
exclude anyone whose presence it 
regards as undesirable. It is too 
bad that the State Department had 
not thought of these statutes earlier. 
It would have saved itself much futile 
explanation. As 
in the other two 
cases, the real 
reason for refus- 
ing the Countess 
permission to 
invade these 
shores seems 
to have been 
the desire to pre- 
vent her from 
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making unfavorable remarks about 
the Hungarian Government. 

These arbitrary and tortuous pro- 
ceedings have not, indeed, directly 
affected the liberty of any citizen of 
tne United States. Nevertheless, 
they constitute a real danger to our 
civil liberties. If the Department 
of State may thus encroach upon the 
traditional freedom and hospitality 
which our country 
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are pleasing to the administration. 
The same disturbing thought is 
provoked by what seems to be the 
regular practice of the State De- 
partment in ‘‘informally”’ approving, 
or visaing, or advising upon, at or 
least reading over contracts which 
provide for loans to some of the 
weak governments between Mexico 
and the Isthmus of Panama. In 
well-informed cir- 





has extended to 
foreigners, what is 
to prevent some 
other department 
of the government 
from materially in- 
terfering with the 
civil libertiesofAm- 
ericans? Indeed, 
that very thing has 
been done by more 
than one depart- 
ment in the last few 
years, but limita- 
tions of space for- 
bid me to give de- 
tails. Possibly the most discourag- 
ing and alarming feature of these 
extraordinary performances by the 
State Department is the lack of pro- 
test or criticism by the majority of 
our metropolitan journals. If they 
remain indifferent to the violation 
of our traditions of liberty in one 
situation, will they not be tempted 
to exhibit similar indifference to 
encroachments upon the liberty of 
the weaker classes of our own 
citizens? 

Another illustration of the extra- 
legal restriction of liberty by the 
Executive Department ofthe Gov- 
ernment is provided by the attitude 
of the President and the State De- 
partment toward foreign loans by 
American bankers. Had the nego- 
tiations for the funding of the French 
debt been successful, the French 
Government would have obtained 
a very large loan in Wall Street. 
When the negotiations failed, the 
administration made no secret of its 
intention to look with disfavor upon 
any loans made by Americans to the 
Government of France. And it is 
certain that this admonition was 
heeded. Conceivably, this agree- 
able conduct by the bankers might 
have been actuated by motives of 
friendship for the administration. 
To a greater extent, however, it was 
undoubtedly based upon fear that 
the influence of the Government 
would not have been available to 
safeguard the loan or the interest 
thereon. This is a disturbing state 
of affairs. Whatever legal claim 
American bankers have to protec- 
tion from their Government with 
regard to foreign loans should be 
honored, whether or not the loans 





cles, it is a matter 
of common knowl- 
edge that no Am- 
erican banking firm 
would lend money 
to Honduras, or 
Costa Rica, or Sal- 
vador, unless the 
transaction had 
been submitted to, 
and were found 
satisfactory by the 
State Department. 
Does this mean 
that the State De- 
partment “‘infor- 
mally”’ promises or gives ‘‘an under- 
standing”’ that the legal and military 
power of our Government will be 
available to collect the interest and 
the principal of the approved loans? 
If that is not what is meant, if 
nothing is to be done by the Gov- 
ernment in favor of the makers of 
such loans that would not be done 
for the protection of any other 
citizen in any other country, why 
has this practice arisen of examining 
such transactions in the State De- 
partment? It looks like either an 
arbitrary infringement on the lib- 
erty of American citizens who have 
money to lend, or a commitment of 
our Government to a policy of 
financial imperialism. 

A final instance of interference 
with civil liberty by the Federal 
Executive was seen in the admoni- 
tory rebuke administered by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to certain newspapers 
shortly before the arrival here of the 
French Debt Commisson. In effect, 
the President stigmatized these jour- 
nals as disloyal to the United States. 
All that they had done was to argue 
for more lenient terms in the debt 
negotiations than the administra- 
tion seemed at that time willing to 
grant. Hence, the President sought 
to identify the welfare of the United 
States with the particular theories 
of the administration. By implica- 
tion, dissent was made unpatriotic. 
With quite as much logic and reason, 
the President might have issued a 
similar rebuke to -journals that 
refuse to approve the Mellon plan 
of surtax reduction, or any other 
administration proposal relating to 
domestic affairs. It is only a short 
step from the first to the second sort 
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of meddling with the freedom of the 
press. In itself, the incident is not 
of great importance; but it is alarm- 
ingly significant as a symptom of 
extra-legal official interference with 
civil liberty. 

Our state governments have not 
kept themselves entirely free from 
curtailment of our traditional lib- 
erties. Seventeen of them have 
enacted anti-syndicalist laws which 
make a felony of mere membership 
in any organization that advocates 
the overthrow of government by 
force, or the practice of industrial 
sabotage. Under the California 
law, Anita Whitney, a woman of 
culture, refinement and wealth, has 
recently been sentenced to a term of 
from one to fourteen years in the 
State Penitentiary. She does not 
believe in any form of violence. 
Her sole offence was membership 
in the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 

While the liberty to advocate 
violence in either the political or the 
industrial world is not a reasonable 
liberty, nor one that deserves a 
great amount of consideration, it 
remained unproscribed in time of 
peace by our state legislatures for 
more than a century. Nor is there 
any good reason for a change at this 
time. The number of persons who 
join organizations professing such 
anti-social theories and purposes is 
insignificant. Whatever slight harm 
they are able to commit can be ad- 
equately dealt with under the exist- 
ing criminal statutes. From the 
viewpoint of civil liberty, the grave 
objection to the anti-syndicalist 
laws is that they can easily be 
abused and stretched by adminis- 
trative officers and by the courts, 
so as to punish persons who do not 
believe in, nor advocate violence. 
Moreover, they can be used as a 
precedent by legislatures for the 
enactment of statutes which would 
repress any industrial theories which 
might be called “radical.” The 
transition from syndicalism, or Com- 
munism, or Bolshevism, to mere 
“radicalism” is easy, quite as easy 
as was the substitution of ‘“Com- 
munistic affiliations’ for Commun- 
ism in the case of the Countess 
Karolyi. The menace to freedom 
of speech latent in the anti-syndi- 
calist laws is much more than a 
product of the imagination. 

Since the war, we have witnessed 
a large number of illegal assaults 
upon constitutional freedom of 
speech and assemblage by local 
authorities and officers, such as 
mayors, sheriffs and policemen. For 
two reasons, it is not possible to get 
adequate protection against these 
official offences from the courts: 
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first, because the wronged persons 
have not always the resources to 
make a legal contest; second, because 
the courts themselves, particularly 
the local and lower courts, are 
unconsciously affected in favor of 
the dominant view that the guar- 


antees of civil liberty may bé ex-. 


tended only sparingly and grudg- 
ingly to certain of the economically 
weak social classes. In this situa- 
tion, we have another example of the 
very real danger to civil liberties 
which is created by the indifference 
of the influential elements of the 
community. Readers and makers of 
opinion who are not disturbed by 
the arbitrary actions of the State 
Department concerning foreigners, 
or the dangers lurking in anti- 
syndicalism laws, will not take a 
very active part in opposing illegal 
attacks upon the civil liberties by 
petty administrative authorities. 


O MUCH for the decline in 

civil liberty. The decline in 
economic liberty has been much 
greater and, obviously, is of much 
more concern to the wage-earning 
classes. To be sure, economic 
liberty receives no specific protec- 
tion in the Constitution, except that 
which may be based upon the “due 
process’’ clause in the Fifth and 
Fourteenth Amendments, and this 
clause has, in recent years, been 
construed to the restriction, rather 
than the protection or expansion, of 
genuine economic freedom. The 
latter point will be dealt with 
presently. In the meantime, let us 
recall that economic freedom is not 
merely negative; it is not merely 
absence of restraint. Its most im- 
portant element is positive, namely, 
the presence of reasonable oppor- 
tunities for “‘the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

One of the most disturbing, al- 
though little noticed, manifestations 
of the decline in economic freedom 
occurred at the last presidential 
election. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of farmers, wage-earners and 
other ordinary citizens voted for 
the successful candidate, not because 
they preferred his policies, but be- 
cause they feared the economic and 
political power of his most promi- 
nent supporters. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, they assumed that the great 
financial and industrial interests 
had the power, and might exercise 
it, to bring about an industrial 
depression in case the election went 
against Mr. Coolidge. Rather than 
risk this danger to their livelihood 
and comforts, tens of thousands of 
citizens voted for economic and 
political theories in which they did 
not believe, and which they re- 
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garded as inimical to the welfare of 
the American people. What we 
are witnessing here is the loss of a 
free mind; such persons would rather 
be well-fed than free. They would 
rather continue to be comfortable 
economic serfs than make some sac- 
rifices to mitigate or end their 
serfdom. 

The attitude of the great news- 
papers toward the Mellon plan for 
the reduction of surtaxes is another 
illustration. No more shallow or 
unfair fiscal proposal was ever made 
to the American people. Neverthe- 
less, it has received the support of 
substantially all of the great metro- 
politan journals, and it has been pro- 
moted by a vast amount of other 
propaganda. As a consequence, 
millions of Americans who would be 
injured rather than benefited by this 
tax reduction plan, have been in- 
duced to think that it is good for 
them, as well as for its immediate 
beneficiaries. Again, we are observ- 
ing the loss of a free mind. 

The recent change in the rules 
of procedure adopted by the Federal 
Trade Commission is frankly de- 
signed to diminish the effectiveness 
of the law which prohibits unfair 
business practices, particularly those 
connected with monopolistic con- 
trol. It is not mecessary to adduce 
facts or arguments in support of 
this statement. Despite the effect 
of the new policy of the Commission 
in favor of the big concern against 
the little concern, and the tricky 
concern against the honest concern, 
the small businessmen joined with 
the great ones in that approval of 
the policy which was expressed a 
few months ago 
by the United 
States Chamber 
of Commerce. 
Here we havethe 
lossofafreemind 
combined with a 
decline in eco- 
nomic freedom. 

While the 
combination of 
competing con- 
cerns into great 
units to consti- 
tute actual or 
virtual monopo- 
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one great combination in a given 
field of business, but by price agree- 
ments among concerns that ought to 
be, and seem to be, competing with 
one another. This practice is more 
widespread and constitutes a greater 
restriction upon the economic free- 
dom of the American consumer than 
he has ever before experienced. 

Electric power seems destined, 
within a comparatively short time, 
to revolutionize our industrial sys- 
tem. All classes of our population 
will become dependent upon it to a 
greater extent, perhaps, than upon 
any other industrial instrumentality. 
According to present indications, 
however, it will come under the 
control of a single and unified group 
of financial interests. It will become 
a monster monopoly. Its ability 
to oppress and extort will be only 
feebly checked by mere government 
regulation. Consumers will not 
obtain electric energy at reasonable 
prices. The loss of economic free- 
dom will be appalling. 

A decline in economic freedom 
which more nearly and _ vitally 
affects the laboring classes than any 
of those described in the foregoing 
paragraphs can be directly traced 
to court decisions and judge-made 
law. It is less than forty years 
since the first injunction was issued 
in a labor case by a state court, and 
less than thirty-five years since the 
first one came from a federal court. 
In the railway shopmen’s strike, 
some three years ago, more than 
three hundred injunctions were 
issued, most of which deprived the 
strikers of one or other kind of 
reasonable freedom. In the absence of 
statute law gov- 
erning _ strikes, 
picketing, 
boycotts and 
other activities 
of trade unions, 
the courts have 
applied ancient 
principles of the 
common law 
which have 
greatly interfer- 
ed with reason- 
able economic 
freedom for the 
laboring classes. 





lies, has not been 
so frequent in the last ten years as it 
was a quarter of a century ago, it 
still happens occasionally. Witness 
the American bread trust, now in 
process of formation. The common 
stock of one of its constituent com- 
panies was sold for $2.00 a share in 
1916; the stock is now worth $1110 
a share. However, the greater part 
of monopoly control over prices 
seems to be exercised today, not by 


On the other 
hand, the courts have construed the 
word “‘liberty’”’ in the ‘‘due process”’ 
clause of the Constitution in such 
a way as to enable the economically 
strong to oppress the economically 
weak, under the guise of a ‘‘free 
contract,” which is not free in any 
genuine sense. Thus, the Supreme 
Court of the United States pro- 
nounced unconstitutional a Kansas 
(Continued on page 52) 



































St. James Cathedral, Dominion Square, Montreal. 


A Replica of St. Peter’s in Rome. 


There’s Romance and Adventure in Montreal 


Next June Kiwanis Will Rediscover the Places Where the First 
White Men Founded a Nation in the Wilderness 


HEN KIWANIS assembles 
YY for the International Conven- 
tion at Montreal next June 
there will undoubtedly be many towhom 
the historic features of the metropolis 
of Canada will make special appeal. 
Americans are wont to regard Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, as the very 
foundation of civilization on this 
continent, considering always, of 
course, the settlements at St. Augus- 
tine and Jamestown, but in Montreal 
and her sister city, Quebec, lies the 
real beginning of the efforts of white 
men to found a nation in a wilderness. 
And, in addition to this, many will 
find that there is much to link old 
Montreal with the early history of the 
United States. 
Days without end might be passed 


By Pror. WILLIAM ATHERTON 


Head, Department of English 
Université de Montreal 


in Montreal visiting historic spots 
and studying the past. It 1s full of 
romance and adventure, and if there 
is any doubt that Montreal is the 
center from which early civilization 
on the North American continent 
emanated, one has but to compare the 
names of Montreal's early settlers 
with those names to be found in various 
parts of the United States. Cham- 
plain, Duluth, Frontenac and others 
have given their names to various places 
in the United States while the names 
of others are linked with the discoveries 
of various sections of the middle west. 

Recently Professor William Harry 
Atherton, head of the department of 
English in the Université de Montreal, 
gave a brief outline of Montreal's 
history in a radio talk over the Can- 
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adian National Railway's Radio 
Station, CNRM. Because of the ap- 
peal that the events in that history 
will have for Kiwanians when they 
are gathered together in Montreal, the 


follow ing remarks of his are being pub- 


lished.—C. F. Goldthwaite. 


T THE dawn of the New World 
in 1535, nearly 400 years ago, 
only 42 years after Columbus 

discovered the New World, Hoche- 
laga, the first town on Montreal 
Island, was discovered by Jacques 
Cartier, the mariner of St. Malo. 
Hochelaga was then the most im- 
portant Indian town in the St. 
Lawrence valley, perhaps on this 
continent. It was the stronghold 
of the Huron-Iroquois race, prob- 
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ably the parent stock of 
the dreaded Mohawks of 
the confederation of the 
Five Nations so famous 
in early American history. 
Hochelaga was called 
afterwards Montreal or 
Mount Royal, for this 
was the name Jacques 
Cartier gave to the beau- 
tiful mountain which is 
still the pride of the city 
today. Certainly the 
Indians wisely chose a 
fine site for their chief 
city. Its geographical 
position was their strate- 
gical strength, and is now. 

The next great explorer 
to be attracted to Mont- 
real was Samuel Cham- 














plain, the discoverer of 
Lake Champlain. He 
saw its trading possibili- 
ties, and he made it each spring a 
fur-trading centre of commuunica- 
tion with the east and west. From 
Montreal he found trade routes to 
the Indians by the Ottawa river and 
penetrated to lakes Huron, Erie, 
Nipissing and the Near West; but 
it was not until 1642 that Montreal 
was finally settled as a permanent 
colony by Maisonneuve, and _ for 
years it was the furthest outpost of 
French civilization. The story of 
its foundation, as well as of its 
perilous infancy is full of romance. 
It was originally designed merely 
as a missionary venture, being main- 
tained solely by a group of enthusi- 
asts in Paris caliing themselves the 
Society of Notre Dame de Montreal 





Entrance to McGill University, Montreal. 


and their object was to found a 
Christian town to be named Ville 
Marie, not to be a centre of trade, 
but of Christian civilization for the 
surrounding savages. But Montreal 
soon became the object of deadly 
Iroquois attack. For years its very 
existence was paralyzed. Maison- 
neuve feared his little palisaded fort 
would have to be abandoned. One 
desperate and forlorn hope to de- 
liver themselves was made through 
the famous exploit of young Dollard 
and his seventeen companions who 
left the fort to do battle with the 
Iroquois on the Ottawa river and 
to cut them down before they 
swooped on to destroy New France. 
The heroes all died, but they saved 





Montreal and New France, for the 
savages were held back for a time. 
Another event recalling these days 
was the massacre of Lachine in 1689 
when the Iroquois would have wiped 
out Montreal hard by but failed. It 
was not until about 1701 that the 
great Indian Peace was signed at 
Montreal. After that until the end 
of the French regime in Canada in 
1760, Montreal is historically im- 
portant because it was always the 
objective of the British attacks dur- 
ing the Colonial Wars, for when 
England was at war with France 
abroad, so were their colonies at 
war on this continent. The attack 
was always towards Montreal, for 
(Turn to page 52) 











View of City of Montreal taken from Mount Royal. 











The Ideals and Objects of Kiwanis 


Address Delivered at the Recent International Council 


T frequently happens that a 
speaker is assigned a topic, the 
title of which rather intrigues 

the imagination because it gives 
little or no hint of the exact line or 
trend of thought that is to be 
followed. Such a situation is helpful 
rather than otherwise to the speaker, 
as an opportunity is thus given to 
feel around as it were, and any diffi- 
culty in getting started is not ob- 
served, because the audience is more 
or less anxiously awaiting develop- 
ments and is curious to see just 
what the speaker is going to do 
with his somewhat obscure title. 

Such happy circumstance does 
not obtain today, for, not only is 
the subject one that has already 
been considered from every possible 
angle and discussed by many gifted 
speakers in our organization, but it 
must be approached on this occa- 
sion immediately following an excel- 
lent address, idealistic to a degree, 
delivered by our honored Inter- 
national President. 

It would be a very doubtful com- 
pliment to this splendid audience, 
composed of the leaders in KIwanIs, 
drawn from every corner of this 
North American continent, to at- 
tempt to speak extemporaneously, 
or even to address you without the 
aid of manuscript. The subject de- 
mands one’s best and neither it, 
time, nor this intelligent audience 
would, it is believed, permit of any- 
thing else. 

Two things are promised by the 
speaker. One is total absence of the 
use of the perpendicular pronoun, 
and the other, only a partial use 
of the time allotted. 

As there are present here today 
those leaders in the KIWANIS move- 
ment who were directly 1 esponsible 
for formulating and launching the 
undertaking that has for years 


faked as our major activity, it is. 


bt sting that mention of this activ- 
ity uld be made at: this time. 

KIwWANIs during its existence has 
undertaken and carried through to 
successful conclusions many worth- 


By GEORGE H. Ross 


Past President, Kiwanis International 


while activities, but without making 
any invidious distinctions it can 
fairly be claimed that, of them all, 
that of service to the under 
privileged child stands out as fore- 
most. It is not the intention to 
develop this thought further, but 
simply to say that, if this particular 
avenue of service needs justifying 
at hands other than ours, we leave 
that to Dickens, who makes his 
famous little character, Oliver Twist, 
say to Nancy: “If there were more 
like you there would be less like 
me.’’ Could any wealth of words 
contain a finer tribute than that 
contained in the remark of little 


Oliver? 
The dual title—‘‘Ideals and Ob- 
jects of KIWANIS’’— immediately 


suggests that in a successful service 
club the real must rest upon the ideal. 
If in Krwanis International the 
primary objects are altruistic and 
the ideals high, then it follows that 
the activities of the member clubs 
should measure up to the accepted 
and professed standards of the or- 
ganization. The world is entitled to 
estimate our valuation of KIwANIs 
by the programmes and activities 
we endorse, and to consider our 
actions a test of our convictions. 

If ever our mandate in matters of 
service is called in question, if ever 
the blight of carping criticism with- 
ers our zeal and blurs our ideals, 
let us turn for inspiration to that 
great moral leader, Tolstoi, who 
with authoritativeness unquestioned, 
said: “The vocation of every man 
and woman is to serve other peo- 
ple.” 

It was Macaulay who wrote: ‘“‘He 
alone reads history aright who, ob- 
serving how powerfully circum- 
stances influence the feelings and 
opinions of men, how often vices 
pass into virtues and paradoxes into 
axioms, learns to distinguish what 
is- accidental and transitory in 
human nature from what is essential 
and immutable.” 

That is a very significant state- 
ment and worthy of thoughtful con- 
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sideration. It suggests with becom- 
ing directness that if KIwAnlIs is to 
develop policies, the carrying out of 
which will be of aid and benefit to 
present and future generations, then 
those policies will have to be based 
upon fundamentals that cannot 
change or shift. The leaders of 
KIwants will first have to learn to 
distinguish between what are essen- 
tials and what are non-essentials. 
Having done this, they can with 
assurance proceed to develop plans 
in keeping with the policies estab- 
lished. This is a duty—an inescap- 
able one—that rests fairly and 
squarely upon all of the leaders, 
past, present and future. By com- 
mon consent they should be united 
in securing to the organization un- 
broken continuity of policies. This 
is essential to the continuance of 
KIWANIS upon the proper high 
plane. It is much too important a 
matter to leave to the random 
succession of officers. 

Day in and day out, year in and 
year out, KIWANIs is making history 
and everything that is done by any 
one of us in the name of Kiwanis 
will be duly chronicled in the Book 
of Achievement and hereafter open 
to the scrutiny of the years. It is 
imperative that what we in this 
generation record on the at present 
white, unlettered pages of the Book 
of Achievement is such that in the 
ages to come those who follow us 
will find inspiration in the record. 
Let the policies and activities of our 
day be so high and ennobling in 
character that no one hereafter will 
desire to erase them from the pages 
of the Book of Achievement. 

What is the aim and purpose of 
our great International organiza- 
tion? What is the ultimate object 
we all pursue? Are our policies just 
a jumbled collection of contradic- 
tions, possessing no value and desti- 
tute of virtues? Are they causeless 
and hopeless? Are we following a 
lot of worn out creeds and obeying 
dull and passionless laws? Are our 
members languid, indecisive, cursed 






































with a caution almost pusillanimous? 
Are ‘they men of simulated virtues, 
who are notoriously backward in 
testifying their opinions? Are they 
noted for obliquity of moral princi- 
ples? Are they men of pasteboard 
passions and desires, mere puppets 
jerked by unseen strings? Do our 
members present a grotesque assem- 
blage of incongruous qualities? Are 
they so bankrupt of honesty and 
sincerity as to attempt to gild their 
business activities with the 

cant of service? 
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men do not use their talents to like 
advantage. Differences of oppor- 
tunity, environment, character and 
temperament necessitate a variety 
of activities, and satisfactory and 
satisfying avenues of service must 
be found for all. The day that the 
objectives of Kiwanis fall below a 
certain set ideal, the day the vagrant 
things of life intrude, that very day 
will Krwanis be consigned to the 
limbo of forgotten things. 
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It may seem like an abrupt 
transition, to drop from objects and 
ideals to common sense, but it is 
not. The finest activities under- 
taken, and the highest ideals ex- 
pressed by our great International 
organization, have been firmly 
founded upon common sense. Lis- 
ten to what Amiel, the great French 
philosopher, said: 

“Common sense is the measure 
of the possible; it is composed of 





No! The answer to every 
one of the queries is No! 
Let us say it in a tone of 
decisive refutation. Let 
us say it with fitting em- 
phasis. Let the one sweep- 
ing “No!’’ suffice. 

It was the extravagance 
of abuses that, only a dec- 
ade or more ago, drove 
men to ideals in the fervent 
hope that the real could 
be made to rest upon the 
ideal. It was this very” 
condition of affairs that 
brought about the forma- 
tion of service clubs. 
KIWANIS owes much to 
those fearless leaders who 
in the early days had the 
courage of their convic- 
tions. They were men of 
vision; they saw the need 
and with strength of char- 
acter befitting the times 





The Real Rests Upon the Ideal 


HE dual title—‘‘Ideals and Objects of 

Kiwanis’’—immediately suggests that in 
a successful service club the real must rest 
upon the ideal. If in Krwants International 
the primary objects are altruistic and the 
ideals high, then it follows that the activities 
of the member clubs should measure up to 
the accepted and professed standards of the 
organization. The world is entitled to esti- 
mate our valuation of Kiwanis by the pro- 
grammes and activities we endorse, and to 
consider our actions a test of our convictions. 


experience and prevision; 
it is calculation applied to 
life.” Then he goes on to 
say: 

“To do easily what is 
difficult for others is a 
mark of talent. To do 
what is impossible for tal- 
ent is the mark of genius.” 

Let us acknowledge his 
definition of common sense. 
Then let us accept his 
challenge to prove our- 
selves by our works, not 
our words. Let us see to 
it that the quality of the 
activities of all member 
clubs is such as to raise, 
not lower, the tone of our 
whole organization. Let 
our objectives be worth 
while at all costs. 


—George H. Ross 


It is not possible for any 
man to say, in so many 
words, just what activities 
should be undertaken in 
each and every one of our 








rose up and, like the patri- 
archs of old, stood before 
the sepulchre of dead hopes and 
sounded the call to life. Upon the 
ashes of burnt out souls was lavished 
earth’s best oil. On manhood’s 
solid earth they sought light from 
sources older than the day, and on 
the morn of nobler day hoped to 
certify to earth a new imperial race. 
In the minds and on the lips of 
those modern crusaders was the hope 
that the days of exquisite trifles, 
lifeless creeds and short lived service 
had passed and that the true spirit 
of service—the soul’s inheritance— 
of divine investiture and longer 
tenure, would set aflame the hearts 
of men. 

KIWANIS seeks to plumb the 
depths of human experience and 
out of these experiences to develop 
and define the objects and ideals of 
the organization. It says quite 
pointedly that a life without motive 
is a life without meaning. KIWANIS 
recognizes that every soul inherits 
certain high gifts, and it therefore 
seeks to provide suitable and becom- 
ing outlets for employing such gifts. 
It further recognizes that while all 
KIWANIANS are, theoretically, peers, 
it is an established fact that all 


KIwaNis has no apology for 
quoting Scripture and saying “Faith 
without works is dead,” for it re- 
alizes that the mere repeating of our 
motto, the continued mumbling of 
the phrase, “We Build,” will not 
bring about any real results, regard- 
less of the sincerity with which we 
proclaim our intentions. The need 
of the day, the urge of the instant, 
is performance, not promise. 

By the work one knows the work- 
man. We: have already said too 
much about service—overworked 
the term, as it were. Let no one 
think that increasing the number of 
clubs, expanding the membership, 
or chronicling exquisitely detailed 
activities constitutes success as ap- 
plied to Kiwanis. Such matters 
may to some extent be considered 
as an index of our possibilities, but 
that is all; actual accomplishments 
alone count. Let it be remembered 
that rapid increase in membership 
does not, as a rule, indicate a strong 
and healthy growth. It is much 
better to grow to greatness grad- 
ually, for remember, untimely de- 
crepitude is often the penalty of 
forced maturity. 


thousand-odd clubs. It is 

equally impossible to cast 
in the set mosaic of half a dozen 
men’s minds a programme complete 
and satisfactory to every individual 
club. It would be foolish to try. 

But this much can be said, and 
stated with emphatic warrant; that 
if KIWANIs is to justify its existence, 
forge ahead and make imperishable 
gains, it will not be through en- 
dorsing both good and bad objects— 
obstinate oils and water—but by the 
inauguration of activities that nour- 
ish the soul and make possible 
drinking from a diviner stream. 

Let us leave the valleys, the mists 
and fogs of yesterday behind and be- 
low us, and, like the psalmist of old, 
turn tothe hillsforinspiration. Let us 
scale the heights of human endeavor 
and from that coign of vantage view 
with undimmedeyesKIwanlisstretch- 
ing on into the ages that are tocome. 

In considering the future of K1- 
WANIS let us ever be seized of this 
fact: that the measure of the fidelity 
with which we in this generation 
serve mankind will, in turn, be the 
exact measure of the effectiveness of 
KIWANIS as an onward moving force 
in the years that lie ahead. 

(Turn to page 55) 








Safety on Our Highways 


A Plan for Controlling Reckless Drivers 


SHORT time ago the eyes of 
A the world were fixed on a 

storm tossed patch of the 
Pacific, where five men battled for 
their lives after their plane had 
been forced down for lack of fuel. 

A few days later, the nation 
mourned for those fourteen men who 
were killed when that ill-fated ship 
of the skies, The Shenandoah, 
buckled and broke under the stress 
of an Ohio thunderstorm. 

The sympathy of every one went 
out to that white haired mother of 
the dead commander, whose only 
word when she received the news 
was, ‘It was his last voyage indeed.”’ 

Today it may be that these lives 
will not have been sacrificed in vain 
if they shall bring about changes 
in our air program that will put a 
stop to needless accidents. 

If tomorrow the press should tell 
us of another calamity, whose toll 
of lives would be over twenty thou- 
sand and hundreds of millions of 
property destroyed, and that these 
deaths were caused by the careless- 
ness of fellow-men, what a wave of 
indignation would sweep the coun- 
try. The press and the people would 
rise and demand the punishment 
of the guilty ones, and they would 
pour out their wealth and sympathy 
for the well-being and comfort of 
the loved ones so suddenly bereaved. 

Exactly this thing is going on 
year after year, but, because these 
lives are not sacrificed all at once, 
nor in one place, but a few each day 
in scattered localities, the country 
is apathetic. 

Today the hands of the clock of 
death published by one of our great 
newspapers stands at six hundred 
and eighty-six for 1925 and only 
three hundred and nineteen days 
of the year have added their toll. 
And this clock records for one county 
alone of all the counties in United 
States. 

What can be done and what is 
being done to stem this tide of, can 
we call it less than murder, that is 
sweeping ruthlessly along, rising 


By Cot. H. C. BoYDEN 


Dean, College of Engineering 
Ohio Northern University 
Ada, Ohio 


higher and higher as the years pass 
and the number of motor vehicles 
increases. 


What of the mothers of those 
thousands of innocent children 
slaughtered each year, children 


forced by conditions to play on the 











Col. H. C. Boyden 


sidewalk and who, momentarily 
forgetting their mother’s admoni- 
tions, run into the street meet 
sudden death under the wheels of 
too fastly driven automobiles and 
trucks? 

What of the families wiped out 
at the deadly grade crossings and 
the thousands sacrificed to the demon 
of carelessness? 

That the matter is of national 
importance is evidenced by the 
conference called last December by 
Secretary Hoover, for a frank dis- 
cussion and for the appointment 
of committees who are now study- 


to 


ing many schemes and different 
phases of the problem. 
Meanwhile the slaughter goes 


relentlessly on. 

President Coolidge opened the 
meeting with the statement that 
the solution was not through na- 
tional laws, but must be solved in- 
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dividually by the different states. 
Insofar as the enactment and en- 
forcement of the laws he is prob- 
ably right, particularly from an 
economical point of view. It is 
equally true, however, that a study 
of the conditions and the formula- 
tion of the necessary laws should 
be done by one body, under the 
supervision of the National Govern- 
ment, and this is being done at the 
present time. 

Today there exists such a multi- 
plicity of laws and rules, often dif- 
fering radically in adjoining states, 
that a contempt for them all is 
being bred in the minds of many 
autoists, and such a tendency must 
be curbed at once. 

What can be expected when such 
differences of opinions exist in dif- 
ferent states, as the dimming of 
headlights being compulsory in one 
state and against the law just over 
the line. The different maximum 
speed limits causes confusion and 
careless disregard of all speed laws. 

The various meanings of the word 
“sharp’’ when seen on a curve sign 
has caused many a driver to go off 
the road on-«trips covering several 
states. 

The enforcement in one locality 
of all the laws, when there is ab- 
solutely no enforcement all around 
them, has caused many a surprised 
motorist to say “Good morning, 
Judge’ and to dig down for a size- 
able fine. 

The fixing of absurd regulations 
by small towns, oftentimes for 
revenue purposes only. 

The rigid enforcement of a very 
slow maximum speed law in a social- 
ist community, because they con- 
sider any one driving an automobile 
to be in the capitalist class. (I can 
prove them wrong, in one case at 
least.) 

The non-enforcement and con- 
sequent disregard of the tail-light 
law by truck owners in one of our 
states, makes driving at night ex- 
ceedingly dangerous for a visitor 
from another state, where such laws 




















are rigidly enforced. 

These and many other differences 
in laws and customs among the 
states and even among the various 
communities within one state are 
all productive of accidents, and the 
situation must be radically changed. 

Secretary Hoover said at the 
meeting in Washington that, if he 
were to drive from Washington to 
New York and obey the laws of 
either place, he would be arrested 
a dozen times. Similar conditions 
exist all over the country, and they 
are fast bringing all laws into dis- 
repute, and the tide of death is 
rising fast. 

The national committee is work- 
ing on every phase of automotive 
travel and the results of their labors 
will be of infinite good to the coun- 
try, but it will take years for their 
recommendations to become laws 
and in the meantime the slaughter 
goes on. 

One of the most important mat- 
ters to be considered is that of 
maximum speed laws, and a recent 
news item stated that the sub- 
committee, having this under con- 
sideration, had determined upon a 
maximum speed of thirty-five miles 
per hour. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to know that there are many able 
students of traffic problems who do 
not believe in speed limits. One 
state highway commissioner has 
publicly advocated the abolition 
of all speed laws and the enactment 
(and enforcement) of one law only, 
—against reckless driving. He con- 
tends, and many agree with him, 
that a man driving at ten or fifteen 
miles per hour on a crowded road 
is driving at least as recklessly, if 
not more so, than the man who 
drives fifty or sixty miles on an 
otherwise empty road. 

An analysis of accidents shows 
that a larger percentage occur on 
straight, level roads than those that 
occur at any other location, except- 
ing grade crossing. Nearly all of 
these are due to attempts to pass 
ahead in a slowly moving procession, 
which is held up by one or more 
drivers, who are afraid, or are in- 
competent to drive faster than a 
walk. 

Another man has advocated a 
law to prohibit any driver, who 
cannot drive at least twenty-five 
miles per hour, from using the main 
highways on Sunday. 

Mr. Edward Hines, chairman of 
the Wayne County, Michigan, High- 
way Commission, and one of the 
ablest students of traffic problems 
in this country, states that he does 
not believe the solution of the prob- 
lem of safe highway traffic will 
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come through control of the speed 
of the vehicle, but must be solved 
by engineering separation of the 
traffic. The result of his work ts 
seen in the super-highways now 
being built in Wayne County. 

These lines of thought, and it is 
a safe prediction, that advocates 
of them will increase rapidly as 
time passes, are brought forth by a 
realization that we cannot build 
highways fast enough to handle the 
rapidly increasing automotive traf- 
fic, and that everything must be 
done to increase the carrying ca- 
pacity of existing highways. 

Every new paved road breeds a 
volume of traffic that never existed 
before and nearly always is over- 
crowded as soon as it is opened. 

Consider the fact that in 1924 
only eight feet of new pavement 
was laid on our rural highways for 
each new automobile built during 
that year. Not room enough to 
park them end to end, much less 
move them over the road. 

With these thoughts in mind, it 
is very evident that, not only must 
there be a careful painstaking study 
of the entire situation, followed by 
the passage and enforcement of 
proper rules and regulations, but 
that some immediate remedy must 
be had to stop this enormous loss 
of life and property. 

Any remedy that we can devise, 
in order to be effective, must have 
three essential features. First: it 
must be founded upon an under- 
standing of human nature; Second, 
it must be as simple as possible and 
capable of economical administra- 
tion; Third, it must have teeth with 
which to punish offenders. 

No man should offer destructive 
criticism without at the same time 
offering constructive remedies for 
the conditions he seeks to destroy. 

Present conditions are fast be- 





The Cure for Reckless Driving 
(From Poster of National Safety Council) 
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coming intolerable, and it is believed 
that the plan offered below will 
reduce the killings by at least three- 
quarters, if conscientiously carried 
out. Is not the saving of fifteen to 
eighteen thousand lives every year 
worth the concentrated effort of 
every man and woman in the 
country? 

This plan is based upon a belief 
that the vast majority of auto 
drivers are decent, law abiding men, 
who would not wilfully hurt one 
another. It is believed they would 
welcome criticism of their own 
shortcomings and at the same time 
stand ready to correct the short- 
coming of others. 

Wheft men of this class break the 
rules it is not done wilfully, but 
through carelessness or ignorance. 
The problem of reaching and con- 
trolling this class is simple, and it 
is through them also that we must 
reach the very small minority of 
vicious, reckless drivers. Those 
composing this latter class are the 
ones who are bringing the entire 
fabric of traffic regulation and the 
safe operation of our highways into 
disrepute, and they not only must 
be curbed, but must be actually 
driven off the roads, by one means 
or another. 

How can this be done? I believe 
the following plan will do the work. 

First: All drivers must be licensed 
by the state, after a rigid examina- 
tion. They must be able to operate 
a car, as shown by tests, in all kinds 
of traffic. They must know the 
“rules of the road,’’ must be over 
sixteen years of age, must read 
English rapidly and must have all 
their mental faculties and members 
of their body. If you want a real 
thrill and your heart will stand the 
strain, take a ride with a one- 
armed-man who is shifting gears 
in heavy traffic, smoking a cigar- 
ette, holding his hat on in a heavy 
wind, giving hand-signals and point- 
ing out the sights of the town, all 
at the same time. I have. Nuff- 
sed! 

This phase of the plan is most 
important, as it provides the teeth 
necessary to enforce penalties. 
Naturally the most effective penalty 
that can be enforced, is barring the 
offender from the use of the high- 
ways. The penalty for driving a 
car without a license must be a 
term in jail. 

Second: All states should agree 
upon, and pass as laws, a uniform 
code, so that the present confusion 
shall cease to exist. Undoubtedly 
the work of the national committee 
will bring forth a uniform code that, 
with minor adjustments, due to 
purely peculiar local conditions, 
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will be satisfactory to all. 

A copy of these laws should be 
furnished with each license and an 
understanding of them should be 
a prerequisite for getting a driver’s 
license. 

Third: Each state should estab- 
lish and maintain a bureau, or a 
division of some existing bureau, 
the sole duty of which shall be the 
enforcement of the provisions of 
this act. 

The head of this bureau must be 
carefully chosen, and his chief 
qualification should be an under- 
standing of human nature, together 
with a broadness of mind and vision, 
that will enable him to see through 
any petty jealousies and meanness 
that may develop in the operation 
of this plan. 

This bureau shall have a separate 
card for each licensed driver, con- 
taining his or her complete up-to- 
date record, together with an en- 
velope file containing all corre- 
spondence relating to each person. 

The decisions of this department 
must be impartially delivered in 
accordance with the rules laid down. 
At the same time, however, the 
head of the department must be 
allowed to use his discretion and 
knowledge of human nature before 
inflicting a penalty. 

His decisions must be final, except 
that the offenders shall be allowed 
an appeal from the third penalty, 
to a board of three men appointed 
by the Governor, to hear and judge 
such cases. The costs of such ap- 
peal shall be paid by the appellant. 

Fourth: A weighted penalty shall 
be placed upon each offense against 
the “rules of the road.”’ It is obvi- 
ous that some offenses are much 
worse than others, in that they are 
more productive of serious acci- 
dents. Illustrating this point, pass- 
ing another car on a hill or on a 
blind curve is far more dangerous 
than high speeding on a clear road, 
or stopping without hand signal in 
a slow moving procession. 

In deciding upon the weight of 
each offense a careful analysis of 
accidents should be made, and the 
infringements graded in accordance 
with the percentage of accidents 
caused by each. 

Each offense would then have a 
weight of 1, 2, 3, etc., or fractions 
may be used. 

Fifth: Each licensed driver shall 
have a supply of blanks and ad- 
dressed envelopes for use in report- 
ing infringements of the ‘rules of 
the road.’’ Care must be taken in 
making up these blanks not to have 
them cumbersome, and yet they 
must be complete enough to call 
for all the necessary facts. 
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When blanks are not at hand 
reports can be made in form of a 
letter. 

Sixth: 7: shall then be the privi- 
lege, and also the duty, of each 
driver to make a report of each in- 
fringement of the “rules of the 
road”’ that comes to his notice. 

How many times have we all 
seen other drivers do reckless or 
careless things on the road and 
wished we could punish them for it, 
but have been powerless to do any- 
thing—except swear? 

How many times have we our- 
selves been the guilty ones, and 
have done it again and again, be- 
cause we were getting away with it, 
and then the crash comes. Would 
it not have been better if we had 
been called and the crash prevented? 

Seventh: As these reports are 
received at the state headquarters 
they shall be copied and sent to the 
offender for comment. 

There will be indignant denials 
of course, and there is where the 
character and ability of the depart- 
ment head will be put to test. Mis- 
takes will be made, but it is believed 
that the vast majority of drivers 
will accept the notice as a warning, 
and strive to avoid further reports. 
That means careful driving and less 
accidents. 

When a report is accepted as 
final, the weight of the offense shall 
be entered upon the driver’s card 
and when he shall have received a 
certain number against him, we 
will say ten for example, he shall 
lose his license for ninety days. 

After regaining the right to drive, 
the weights shall be increased by 
one-half, and upon receiving the 
limit for a second time, the driver 
loses the right to drive for one year. 

Then the weights shall be doubled, 
and, on reaching the limit the third 
time, the driver is ruled off the road 
for life. 

Offenses committed by foreign 
cars in any state should be sent to 
the state issuing the license and, 


shall count against his record, just’ 


as though they were committed in 
his own state. 

As has already been stated, the 
offender shall have the right of 
appeal, at his own expense, to a 
board of three men appointed by 
the governor. This appeal, how- 
ever, should only be allowed to 
third offenders, in order not to over- 
crowd the board. 

It is believed that the plan out- 
lined here will go far towards re- 
ducing the slaughter going on at 
the present time and that it is based 
upon sound principles. 

No plan is perfect, however, and 
undoubtedly some injustice will be 
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done under such a law, but experi- 
ence in several places has shown 
great benefits derived from some- 
what similar schemes. 

Although this plan as a whole 
is an Original one, it has come to my 
notice since its conception, that 
parts of the plan have been used 
with success, but in no place has 
the entire scheme been put into 
effect. 

The Akron, Ohio, Auto Club, 
has tried out the first part of the 
plan, that of having members report 
violations of the laws, and much 
good has resulted from this practice 
in a limited locality. 

Thousands of reports have been 
sent in to the club headquarters 
and almost invariably the offender 
has responded to the letter sent to 
him or her. Many surprising things 
developed from these responses, 
such as ignorance of the laws, in- 
ability to read English, etc. 

Under no condition was the name 
of the one who made the report 
given to the offender and it is be- 
lieved that this is the best policy. 

The weak point of the Akron 
plan is the fact that there are no 
teeth and no penalty, but as a means 
of education it has been productive 
of much good. 

In one state the other side of the 
plan is being used, with good effect 
in a limited way. Persistent of- 
fenders, as they are picked up by 
the police, are deprived of their 
right to drive by the license board. 
Here we have the teeth and penalty 
without the big volunteer organiza- 
tion to report the thousands of in- 
fractions that never come under 
the observation of the police. 

The reports from both of these 
places show a material reduction 
in accidents, which is an index of 
the possibilities under a nation-wide 
adoption of this plan. 

There are three element to be 
considered in highway traffic; the 
material, the mechanical and the 
human element. 

The material (so called for a 
better word) element embraces the 
road and all that goesintoits makeup; 
the location, grade, curves, width, 
protection fences, views at curves 
and crossroads, and the surface. 
The last item is a most important 
one, when we realize that the entire 
control of our car is dependent upon 
the four small points of contact with 
the road surface. When our tires 
cannot take hold of, and grip the 
surface, all the efforts of engine and 
driver are fruitless and a crash is 
the result. It is necessary there- 
fore to consider this point well, 
and to build only such surfaces as 

(Continued on page 52) 
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N OLD LADY of nearly eighty, seeing her two 
year old grandchild toddle into the path of an 
approaching automobile, sprang after it, pushed 

it out of danger, and was run over and killed. 

There will be many to laud the heroism of the woman 
who thought nothing of self, and all of the wee baby 
dear to her. And I will gladly join in the chorus of 
praise, but it will be neither admiration nor laudation 
which is uppermost in my mind, but envy. 


Not that I wish to bea hero. Dying is the last thing 
I ever expect todo. Far be it from me to want to leave 
a life I have found joyous, before it pleases the Great 
Reaper to swing His scythe in my direction. But I 
envy anyone a death so glorious. When it comes my 
time to shuffle off this mortal coil, may my passing 
leave so sweet a memory as must be in the hearts of 
those to whom Grandma was dear. 


What a beautiful thing to do with life; to give it 
away when it is almost over, instead of merely laying 
it down. Doubtless there was no such thought in this 
grandmother’s mind; doubtless her action was instinc- 
tive. There could have been no time for her to cast up 
the odds for or against her success. 

But the result was the same; whether she had 
months to decide, or only the fraction of an instant, 
the final count would not differ by one small figure; 
she gave her life, where others merely put it aside when 
it is of no more use to them, an outworn garment. 

But why wait for death to give a life?. One need not 
give it all! The same paper carries an account of a 
man who offered a quart of his blood to a stranger 
because both wore the same fraternity pin; it tells a 
story of one who denied himself a college education 
that a sister might have a musical one, and only faintly 
indicates what he must have felt when that sister’s 
debut in concert was a whirlwind of success. 

We all live; that is, we all breathe and have beating 
hearts and eat and sleep. The time worn quotation 
“it is not all of life to live nor all of death to die’’ is 
true. Those who merely breathe and eat and sleep 
unto themselves alone, may truly be said merely to 
exist. They have nothing on a parsnip or a cabbage. 
But there are those who really live, and it seems to me 
that those who live the most and get the most from 
their lives are those who give of their lives to others, 
instead of merely laying them down. 

There comes an hour in the lives of most men when 
they ask themselves; not discouraged, not blue; not 
temporarily out of temper, but seriously and soberly. 

‘Oh, what’s the use of it all?” 

There was no such thought in Grandma's heart. I 
do not know whether she lived a life of luxury and ease 
or one of penury and want. I do not know if she were 
greatly beloved, a gentle and benign influence in the 


home of son or daughter, or if she was one of life’s 
unfortunates who gets a fireside corner and enough to 
eat, as one gives them, grudgingly, to the sick old dog, 
waiting for it todie. I do know that if the Great Judge 
used His scales that day, much of anything Grandma 
may have done that was not good in His sight must 
have been outweighed and over-balanced by that one 
swift gift of life and love. 

But do you suppose the Great Scales come into play 
only at the final moment? It is not thus that I conceive 
them. It seems to me that they must ceasless be in 
play; that every day, every hour, aye, every second, 
they teeter back and forth, with our misdeeds and our 
selfishness, our cowardice and our meanness in one 
pan, our generosity and our unselfishness, our honesty 
and our fineness, our decency and our loves, in the other 
pan. And perhaps One, on high, watching the pointer 
play back and forth over the scales, judges less by what 
we are and do, than by how our acts and thoughts good 
and bad balance against each other. I believe that 
and it makes me nervous. 

By what table of weights is that judgment affected? 

Not, you may be sure, by earthly standards. The 
widow’s mite outweighed the offering of the rich man; 
Grandma’s sacrifice of everything for one small baby 
may have outbalanced who knows what black score! 
And what we, as KIWANIANS, do to make our fellowmen 
better and happier, may press down the scale, though 
its other pan be loaded with a weight we would fain 
conceal from all the world. 

Am I preaching asermon? Nay, brother KIWANIAN, 
I am but setting down for you the random thoughts 
which crowd my bald dome, as I read this simple little 
annal of a woman all undistinguished by aught save 
her death, and envy her the opportunity she had of 
giving, not putting aside that cloak of life we all wear 
as a garment. And among those random thoughts is 
the renewed determination to make of KIWANIS 
something more, for me, than a happy hour once a 
week, a glorious convention once a year, a magazine 
in which its messages are carried. I would make it 
again and more and more, an opportunity to give of 
my life, my thoughts, my efforts, my time, my interest, 
my labors and my money, that my fellowmen have a 
better chance to give from their lives; that my under- 
privileged children friends have a better opportunity 
to fight their battle of life, that my community may 
be the best community in the land. 

Nobody ever saw a bald-headed hero. Like Gelett 
Burgess and his heroic Purple Cow, ‘‘I never hope to 
be one.”’ But if an old woman can lay down her life, 
and die happy. and who can doubt her 
death was happy? for love’s sake, surely I 
can give, give, give, in KIwanis of that substance | 
call life, and find my truest happiness in doing it. 
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Montreal Convention Office Opens 


S you read this article the 
A KIWANIS Convention Office 
; is open, typewriters clicking, 
telephones ringing, Committees in 
session and routine well under way 
for the Tenth Annual Convention of 
K1wANIs International at Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. Montreal is busy 
and prosperous and vacant store 
buildings are almost a curiosity but 
through the cooperation of the 
various convention committee mem- 
bers adequate and centrally located 
quarters have been secured at Room 
102 Harmony! Building, 153 Peel 
Street, to which all communications 
should be addressed. 

The office force of the convention 
office is established, the many routine 
duties are being handled and the 
office is organized to properly take 
care of all convention activities. 

The convention will be held June 
7 to 10 and the office will be open 
practically five months in advance. 

Members of the Montreal club 
to a man are taking the conven- 
tion idea seriously, in fact they are 
grimly serious and this spirit has 
permeated the entire Ontario-Quebec 
district. Ontario-Quebec, the Inter- 
national Convention District and 
Montreal the Host City, is the right- 
ful way these men are looking at 
the matter and indi- 
cations are that asa 


By MERTON S. HEIss 


Convention Manager 


be taxed to the utmost. There are 
many hotels in Montreal, hotels of 
extraordinary splendor and unusual 
equipment. One of them is the 
largest in the British Empire. But 
no city can “easily’’ take care of 
the number of visitors attending a 
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KIWANISconvention. Noclub there- 
fore can afford to delay its reserva- 
tions. This becomes increasingly 
evident each year. 

So accept this as an unveiled 
warning. ‘Get Your Reservations 
in Early.”” The Hotels Committee 
expects to do everything possible to 
insure youa choice reservation. The 
least they can expect in return is 
early registration. 

The same plan of housing will be 
used in Montreal as at Saint Paul 
and your club secretary will shortly 
receive information and_instruct- 
tion with the necessary blanks. 

Telegrams and letters from dis- 
tricts and clubs indicate greatly 
increased attendance over last 
year. 

Extra committees have been 
necessary to take care of those who 


plan post-convention trips. Even 
this early there has been nearly a 
score of independent reservations 
made for European trips, for Mont- 
real’s harbor is a popular starting 
point for those who seek to travel to 
foreign shores. 

Motor caravans are bound to be 
numerous and an indication of what 
number will come can be gained by 
stating that districts which have 
been so far heard from are planning 
greater delegations than those taken 
to Saint Paul. 

Special train arrangements should 
be made without delay for your 
railroad officials will tell you that 
the number of major conventions in 
June will tax the equipment of the 
carriers. 

Montreal does not think of the 
convention as ‘‘Next Summer” or 
“Next Spring” but they are think- 
ing of it as “Now” and so must 
your thoughts run. The Hotels 
Committee and the Convention 
chairman want to have every- 
one satisfied with accommodations 
and such a condition will exist if 
the reservations come in as speedily 
as they should. 

The International President's 
District, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
announces that two hundred 

KIWANIANS and 
wives have signified 





result the district 
registration will ap- 
proximate 2,000. 
Andrew Whyte, 
Convention Chair- 
man, has worked dili- 
gently from the very 
day that the count of 
ballots at Saint Paul 
spelied victory for 
Montreal. Commit- 
tees of the Montreal 
club are at work. 
Colorful features of 
entertainment are 
being worked out. 
Everything possible is 
being done to make 
assured to KIWANIANS 
of the North American 
continent that the 
Montreal Convention 
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their intention of 
being present when 
the convention opens. 
From New England 
comes announcement 
of a special train with 
a large quota and an 
interesting itinerary. 
Alabama is planning 
for a special train also 
and Florida and 
Georgia advise that 
their efforts of last 
year will be dupli- 
cated at least. The 
California-Nevada 
District, always 
prominent in con- 
vention attendance 
will assuredly be on 
hand with a great 
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will be a most event- 
ful occasion. 
Hotel capacity will 


Dominion Square with Strathcona Statue, St. James Cathedral in 
the background. A winter scene from the windows of the Convention 


Office. 
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group from that sec- 
tion, early plans indi- 
cate. 




















On Being an Editor for a Day 


By Hon. ARTHUR E. NELSON 


Mayor of the City of Saint Paul, Minnesota 


OT since the day I became 
N a KIWANIAN have I had the 

thrill that came into my 
experience when, upon invitation 
from its managing editor, I officiated 
as ‘‘guest editor” of a recent Sunday 
issue of the Saint Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch. 

Unless you have had to hold 
your hand over a hole in a water- 
pipe while some one went for a 
union plumber after hours, you will 
never know what responsibility I 
felt as I saw ‘‘my”’ paper in the 
making. I am told I aged during 
the ordeal. I don’t doubt it. In 
fact it would have been a surprise 
to me if I hadn’t. But I would 
not under any circumstances ask 
the clock to turn back if it was to 
rob me of the memory of that day. 

I am serving my fourth, and 
praise be last year as mayor of 
Saint Paul, the capital city of 
Minnesota. I had grown to believe 
that all the abuse conceived by 
mankind was reserved for public 
officials—that a considerable por- 
tion of the daily insults were heaped 
on me, personally, each day of my 
incumbency. 

To my amazement, however, I 
found in the editorship of a metro- 
politan newspaper a job which must 
ultimately, it seems to me, result 
in physical violence at the hands 
of an outraged constituency. Talk 
of abuse! Things that have been 
said to me as mayor were flattering 
compared to the things that were 
said to me as editor of the Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch. 

The reporter, the copy reader, 
the printer, the engraver, the press- 
man, the advertising solicitor, the 
society editor, the Sunday editor, 
the office boys—each with his or 
her profound contempt for one who 
had the temerity to take on the 
job of editor without a day’s train- 
ing or experience. As I think of it 
now, it occurs to me they may 
have been entirely justified. 

And in my wake I left a mob of 
angry readers—some whose names 
were in the paper, some whose 
names were left out, some whose 
names were incorrectly spelled, some 
whose initials were incorrectly given, 


some whose addresses were im- 
properly stated, some who claimed 
to be misquoted, some who felt 
they should have been quoted but 
were not, some who couldn’t find 
their item about the church bazaar, 
some who resented our editorial 
opinion, some who bawled us out 
just for luck and some who were 
so mad they couldn’t say anything 
at all. 

To make my misery complete, 
my wife, who had previously taken 
me for better or for worse, publicly 


stated that ‘for an amateur” | 
did about as well as was to be 
expected. 


But despite its drab aspects, 
the job of editing a metropolitan 
newspaper must be one of the real 
fascinations of life. I do not feel 
altogether competent to judge as 
to this, because one day in the 
editor’s chair is scarcely enough in 
which to get ‘“‘tough” and ‘‘thick- 
skinned”’ and all that sort of thing, 
but from what I saw during my 
brief career the impression grew 
that once ‘‘hardened,’’ an editor 
should find life an unbroken song. 

I seriously attempted to accom- 
plish something with the issue that 
was trusted to me. That is, I 
tried to bring out a product that 
would answer some of the criticisms 
of newspapers during the years that 














I have been on the outside looking 
in as a public official. I cannot 
well estimate the measure of my 
success, but I can at least hope 
that the effort was not a total loss. 

For instance, I have long shared 
the opinion that newspapers are 
too prone to exploit the bravado 
of criminals—that as a matter of 
fact they appeal altogether too 
vividly to the morbid tastes of a 
reading public. With this in mind 
I ventured so far as to eliminate all 
mention of crime in any but an 
inconspicuous, inside place. I segre- 
gated crime news because I wanted 
people to see it “‘in the altogether”’ 
believing that it might surprise 
them to know what they absorbed 
in liberal doses daily. There has 
been a sufficient number of cheers to 
convince me that the policy is far 
from being an unpopular one, al- 
though, as I have said, not original 
with me. I honestly believe the 
day is coming when news of crime 
and immorality will not be em: 
blazoned on the front pages of our 
newspapers under headlines which 
make it almost impossible for the 
‘‘details’’ to escape attention of the 
eye. I am sure the world would be 
better off as a result of it. 

I inserted a page devoted to 
religion, written entirely by clergy- 
men of various denominations. Com- 
ment which that page aroused is 
evidence enough of its value as 
entertainment and illuminating phil- 
osophy, and I am just about con- 
vinced that newspapers may be 
making a mistake when they neglect 
to include it as a regular part of 
their Sunday edition. I do not 
demand it as a newspaper reader 
but I am nevertheless satisfied it 
would serve a good purpose. How- 
ever, I am willing to concede that 
regular editors know more about 
that than I do. 

I take off my hat to men who 
can stand up under the daily grind 
and strain of editing. I take it 
off again to our American news- 
papers,. which are unquestionably 
the best in the world. What faults 
we as individuals may think they 
have pale into insignificance in 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Account Overdrawn 


A small fire broke out in some trash a servant had 
carelessly left under the veranda back of his house. 
A call on the telephone promptly brought the fire 
department three blocks away. The fire was extin- 
guished. Five minutes wait and his house would 
have been a mass of ruins, the financial loss great. 

A week later, a policeman patrolling the alley at 
the back of his house saw a skulking figure near one 
of his windows. By prompt action he captured a 
burglar fully armed. Had this man succeeded in break- 
ing into the residence, heavy loss of property, perhaps 
even life, might have resulted. 

One of his children graduated from the graded 
school and another left high school with honors. 
Their education had cost him nothing. Each had 
been instructed in the best schools in the world. 

While he slept, a well organized street department 
had swept the street before his house. In the morning 
the trash, ash and garbage collectors had carried away 
the debris from his furnace and kitchen. 

When the city election took place he went to business 
as usual, refusing to vote because city politics are 
rotten and a gang of politicians run his city. They 
are still running it. 

Summoned on a jury, he lied to the judge to get 
himself excused, allowing a courthouse hanger-on to 
take his place and try the burglar who had tried to 
enter his house. 

He was not a KIwaANIAN. You are. Is your account 
overdrawn with your city? Are you doing your duty 
by it one-half as well as it is by you? Do you vote in 
municipal elections? Do you dodge jury duty, using 
your “pull’’ to get out of it? 


* 


When attacking a prejudice never make a 
front approach. These dragons can not be 
slain in that way. 


4 
Books 


How long has it been since you bought a book? 

One of the foremost writers and educators of the 
continent was asked to what he ascribed his wonderful 
hold on men and his way with an audience. 

His answer was a bit unusual. “In the first place I 
doubt your statement that I have such a wonderful 
hold on men. I write and speak to them in a way that 
pleases them. No one can handle other men unless he 
pleases them inordinately or angers them beyond 
control. 

“Any ability I have along these lines I credit to the 
fact that I never allow a week to go by without spending 


an hour or more in a book store. I do not always buy, 
but I browse on the things which the thinkers of the 
world have written. When I find a book I think will 
stimulate me I buy and read it. 


“I do not always agree with the writer. Often he 
but strengthens my opposite view. I ask not that he 
convince me. I ask only that he make me think. 

“T learn more about men from books because few 
men are able to make me think by talking. The 
thinkers of the world are busy! I can hope to talk to 
but few of them, anyway. In the book store I stand 
beside thousands of them and each is willing to 
devote hours of his most mature thought to me alone, 
if I but take him home under my arm.” 


How long has it been since you wandered through a 
book store? 
% 


A flounder is the easiest fish to catch. It 
has both eyes on one side and can see only 
one side of the batt. It is unfortunate to 
be a victim of a single viewpoint. 


x% 
Models 


Children imitate their parents. Women imitate 
actresses in their dress. Labor imitates capital as 
soon as it has the power. Most of our lives are spent 
in imitation of some other individual. 

We dress the way other men dress. We follow the 
rules laid down by others in the manners we use at 
the table. We speak in public as nearly as possible 
like the speaker we most admire. We allow other 
people to lay down laws which we follow. 

We are rarely ourselves, mostly imitations of people 
we admire. Most of us allow our favorite newspaper 
to do our political thinking for us. It waves before us 
the magic wand of a party name and a party slogan, 
and we follow blindly, boasting of our thralldom. 

The measure of our accomplishment, the heights we 
attain. socially or intellectually, are necessarily limited 
by the models we imitate. 

The open forum of the Krwants luncheon; the many 
speakers on many subjects; the urge for each man to 
stand on his feet and express his opinion on club mat- 
ters makes men shake off imitations and be themselves. 
There is yet constructive work to be done in the world. 
This work will be by thinkers, not by men who imitate. 
We must shake off this tendency if we are to pro- 
gress. The man we call a radical may be simply one 
who refuses to imitate us! 

Let us hear all sides of every question. Let us en- 
courage thinking among our members and draw men 
out as far as possible that they may abandon their 
tendency to imitate and learn to think independently. 
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Reformers 


Krwanis is not in the reform business. A lot of 
people, inside and outside of Kiwanis, with the best 
intentions in the world, try to make the world a better 
place in which to live. They make great personal 
sacrifice, wear cheap clothing, spend their own money 
and make themselves generally uncomfortable to at- 
tain their ends. 

But with many of these people, making the world a 
better place in which to live, means making the world 
live according to the reformer’s standards. This is 
not nearly so often reformation as deformation. K1- 
WANIs has set no definite standards to which it is trying 
to make the world live, yet Krwanis does better its 
world. 

A lot of reformers are in the game just for the ride! 
They move from one cause to another, caring little 
what they do, so long as the work is easy and the pay 

ood. 

: As Krwanis has successfully handled many good 
works, some of these well intentioned reformers try to 
tie Kiwanis in with their movements. Every club 
should investigate carefully every movement it aids; 
in most cases it is bad policy for Kiwanis to become 
an assistant in raising money for backing movements 
started by others. 

The objectives of Kiwanis give outlet for all the 
energy there is in Krwanis. We have our own work 
to do. That club which in its own city carries on the 
movements behind which the whole organization is 
definitely lined up, has little time to pull financial 
chestnuts out of the fire for other organizations. 

Krwanis is not selfish. Kiwanis is not aloof from 
other organizations. But Kiwanis has assumed 
definite responsibilities; it must beware lest, used as the 
tool of reformers trying to bend the world to their way 
of thinking, it forgets those responsibilities. 


% 


“Tf a man is great enough not to recognize inhar- 
monies, hatred, ill will, unneighborliness, and other 
negatives of the sort, those things can not possibly 
enter into his life. It is scientifically true that a per- 
fect love casteth out fear; light always dissipates dark- 
ness. He who expects good receives good. The world 
in which we live is a world created by ourown thinking.” 

-~~Thomas Dreier. 
* 


It is not what we do but when we do tt 
that makes or mars our reputations. 


K 


To the President 


Canadian K1IwaNIANs have a beautiful custom which 
those of the United States could well adopt. At the 
beginning of every banquet in every organization in 
Canada a set toast. precedes the speeches. ‘“‘To the 
King”’ is drunk standing. 

What could be more fitting for the clubs of the 
United States, members of an organization incul- 
cating love of country, as KIwaNis does, than to 
adopt this beautiful custom of our Canadian neigh- 
bors? Why not begin the speech making at every 
Kiwanis gathering on this side of the line with a 
toast ‘‘To the President.” as 

Our votes being divided into two great political 
parties need not divide us on a toast to the office, 
nor to the man. We pay our respects to the flag of 
our nation; it is a splendid sentiment to pay our 
respects to the chief executive. 


Montreal 


The club which has not made preparations for a big 
representation at Montreal is unfortunate. The won- 
derful Canadian club has begun elaborate preparations 
for entertainment. The program committee is func- 
tioning. “They are determined to make this the stellar 
convention in the life of Krwants. Present indications 
are that they will succeed. 


* 


Remember Gulliver at Lilliput? He allowed 
a large number of very little things to 
overcome him. 

K 


The Human Machine 


Reports from United States examining surgeons 
show that forty-seven per cent of drafted and would-be 
enlisted men were unfit for military duty. Presumably 
men of Canada differed but little. 


More than half the human machines on which the 
nation depended for soldiers were what could be well 
termed a sorry lot. A man unfit for war is a man 
unfit for work of peace time. Both nations can well 
look to the health of its people. 

The Duke of Wellington said that the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the cricket fields of England. 
He might well have added that the success and suprem- 
acy of the English people has been largely the result 
of bodies made physically fit by the athletics in which 
they indulge. 

It is a demonstrated fact that men will not continue 
objectless athletics. The failure of physical culture is 
that in its simpler forms it is a mere routine of purpose- 
less motions, devoid of contest or aim other than the 
benefit derived from the movements. Few men or 
women will continue these movements day after day. 


Athletic contests relieve physical culture of its 
drudgery. Where there is a contest, a goal to be 
gained, a game to be won, men and women, girls and 
boys, continue the sport with zest. The improved 
physical condition is accomplished almost uncon- 
sciously. 

A great by-product of all athletics as practiced on 
this continent is the teaching of good sportsmanship. 
Good sportsmanship includes being a good loser. It 
means fair play, and giving the other fellow a show, 
all of which make for good citizenship. 

There are on this continent approximately thirty 
million men and boys between the ages of ten and thirty. 
Add an equal number of the contrary sex and it is 
easily seen that the field for athletic activities is 
limitless. About one half of us are physically unfit 
to do the work of life; men unfit to do the work of the 
world, and women unfit to be mothers of the future 
workers of the world. 

Of these fifty to sixty million physically unfit men 
and women, only about fifteen million take advantage 
of any athletic training, and these only during the 
scholastic age. 

Here is a KIWANIS opportunity. Now that we have 
Kiwanls clubs located in all the principal communities 
of the continent we can do real Kiwanis work by 
encouraging athletic contests of every sort. We can 
encourage football and baseball by insisting that our 
municipalities furnish proper fields. We can get 
behind movements for public playgrounds and swim- 
ming pools. Morality is easier to inculcate in a mind 
housed in a healthy body. 

Physical deficiency is KIWANIS opportunity! 








Attendance Contest Now Covers Full Year 


New Plan Woll Develop Clubs on Firmer Basis 


By Harry E. YOCKEY 


Chairman, Special International Committee on Attendance Contest 
é 


ERETOFORE emphasis has 
H been placed on attendance 

contests for a short period of 
about ten weeks each year. Recog- 
nizing the value of the short period 
contest but feeling there were cer- 
tain limitations to its effectiveness, 
last year's special International 
Committee on Attendance Contest 
recommended that special emphasis 
be placed on attendance for the 
entire year. The International com- 
mittee appointed for this year by 
International President Moss em- 
bodied this recommendation in its 
1925-26 rules, which the Interna- 
tional Board of Trustees approved. 

The new rules have been pub- 
lished. The officers of every club 
have them. Every member should 
familiarize himself with these rules. 
It will be observed therein that 
attendance for the entire year is 
now considered and counted. There 
is provided an intensive contest for 
ten weeks beginning March 1, 1926, 
and ending May 7. In _ figuring 
the percentage of attendance, 75% 
is allowed for attendance during 
this period. For the remainder of 
the year, namely, from May 11, 
1925 to February 27, 1926, a credit 
of 25% is given for attendance. It 
will thus be seen that one’s attend- 
ance for the entire year figures in 
the final count. 

Every club in Kiwanis Interna- 
tional has been considered as having 
entered the contest. Tabulation 
will be made for every club up to 
and including February 27, 1926. 
Whether or not the club remains in 
the contest to the end depends upon 
their participation in the final 10 
week period. A club cannot par- 
ticipate in this final period unless 
International is specifically notified 
before March 1, 1926, that the club 
intends to so do, and the club con- 
forms to all the rules of the contest. 
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This committee and the Interna- 
tional officers are particularly anx- 
ious that the average attendance 
of all clubs be increased. 

This emphasis is placed upon 
attendance because of the fact that 
every member is required by the 
Constitution and By-laws of KI- 
WANIS International, as well as by 
the club by-laws to attend 60% 
of the meetings. One of the reasons 
for the continued and _ growing 
success of our organization is the 
fact that our members are required 
to attend the weekly luncheons. 


is a 


It is obvious that that club 
better club which has 100% at- 
tendance than if it had 50% at- 


tendance. It, therefore, follows that 
the member who attends all of the 
meetings is better than one who 
attends only half of the meetings. 

There are instances where spec- 
tacular methods are used in con- 
tests. This is not conducive to 
good fellowship in the organization. 
Deliver us from the meeting, club 
or organization which harps on 
attendance—and whose programs 
are dull and uninteresting. The 
purpose to secure a prize or head a 
division or district is commendable, 
but if this is the sole aim, that club 
is the loser for the effort. 

At a recent meeting of the Board 
of Directors of one of the Kiwanis 
clubs, a director wondered why new 
members were not introduced to 
the club and why certain civic 
matters had not been attended to. 
He was met with a chorus of “why 
don’t you attend the meetings once 
in a while?”’ A survey of the club’s 
records showed his attendance at 
club meetings was 65%. This man 
fulfilled the 60% requirement, but 
it is easy to conjecture his value to 
that club. Attendance for the sake 
of attendance? No! If that is the 
sole objective it is valueless. 


It is the observation of all that 
those members who attend regularly 
offer safe, sane and constructive 
criticism, while those who attend 
irregularly are many times the 
“knocking” type. The member 
regularly present is more apt to 
offer valuable criticism and have the 
same considered by the officers of 
the club than the member of irregu- 
lar attendance. 

The regular attendance of the 
members of a KIWANIS club is 
essential to the successful function- 
ing of the club. The interest and 
activity of KIWANIANS is in pro- 
portion to their constant contact 
with the club through its regular 
meetings. In order to maintain 
the interest of members in the ideals, 
purposes and splendid activity of 
our clubs, we must promote regular 
attendance. The purpose of the 
Attendance Contest is to develop 
a spirit that will permanently in- 
crease the regular attendance of 
members at our club meetings. 

The Attendance Contest is only 
a means to an end—affording an 
opportunity for a sustained interest 

an opportunity to know the entire 
scope of the activities of the club 
—an opportunity to build. On the 
other hand, there is contagion in 
numbers—a poorly attended meet- 
ing creates a depression upon officers 
and members, while a well attended 
meeting is an inspiration to leaders 
and a spur to greater and more 
enthusiastic effort. 

It is to be hoped that all clubs 
in KIwAnis International will enter 
the final period of this contest and 
not only strive for 100% attendance 
and the winning of a trophy, but 
for building the clubs on firmer 
foundations and for lifting higher 
the ideals of Ktwanits in their 
communities. 
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Member Responsibility 


HE new administrative year for clubs and 

districts is now well under way. The new 
officers have taken up their duties. There 
have been initial meetings of Boards of 
Directors and Boards of Trustees. In far more cases 
than usual committee appointments have been prompt- 
ly made and policies and plans for the new year early 
developed. 

Judging from the unusual avalanche of correspond- 
ence which has come upon International Headquarters 
in the last two months seeking counsel, asking for sug- 
gestions, requesting literature, etc., I believe that 
unquestionably the club and district administrations 
have started far more vigorously and more thoroughly 
than has ever been the case in eleven years of KIWANIS 
history. Greater care has been exercised in the choice 
of leaders for clubs and districts. These officers have 
given more prompt attention to preparation for their 
duties and have more vigorously opened their adminis- 
trations. Much more definitely and effectively have 
they outlined the plans and policies for the year. 

In this second month of the new year after such 
excellent initial work on the part of the club and district 
officers it seems most proper for us to ask you “What 
about the member?” The election of our club and 
district officers did not release responsibility. At a 
time when the officers of clubs and districts are seeking 
to create plans and policies and develop methods of 
wise and helpful administration, it is well for our mem- 
bers to face their responsibilities as loyal members of 
clubs and districts. 

The member without further delay should also de- 
termine how he is going to contribute his share to club 
and district this year. A general does not make an 
army although his leadership is quite essential. Neither 
does a president make a club or a district governor a 
district save as each KIWANIAN in that club and district 
gives the most loyal, efficient and enthusiastic support 
possible to the leadership of club and district officers. 

Most inspiring is it to realize the fine manner in which 
most of the members who are not officers fulfill their 
share of responsibility. But there are some individuals 
who have the ‘‘let George do it” attitude. They have 
not been chosen as club officers or district leaders and 
therefore ‘“‘they should worry.’’ Those that cherish 
this regrettable point of view generally assume the 
position of the men on the sidelines watching the foot- 
ball team struggle for victory. They are just observers, 
sometimes interested, not always even concerned as to 
what happens. The officers of clubs and districts have 
made such an unusually favorable beginning for 1926 
that we may well urge all members to respond with the 
utmost fidelity and loyalty by doing their full share of 





that which will make for a successful club and district. 

Justice Brandeis of the United States Supreme Court 
is quoted in a recent magazine as having included in an 
opinion the following statement: 

“There is no such thing to my mind... . as an 
innocent stockholder. He may be innocent in fact, 
but socially he cannot be held innocent. He accepts 
the benefits of the system. It is his business and his 
obligation to see that those who represent him carry 
out a policy which is consistent with the public wel- 
fare.”’ 

In this social age there is some tendency for the 
individual to pass the buck to the social group or its 
leaders, whether it be in business, industry, or a service 
club. But such a position is not sound. There will 
never be the time when the strong, faithful, achieving 
individual is not essential to the most successful group 
action. The member of a Ktwanlis club shares with 
his president and the KIwAnlIAN in the district shares 
with his district governor the responsibility for the 
success or failure of club or district. Whether he is 
directly responsible or not, he socially is responsible. 

He may well ask himself the familiar query, ‘‘What 
kind of a club or district would my club or district be 
if it were just like me?’’ A little self examination of 
this type with an attempt to face what are the personal 
responsibilities he should bear, is a most effective 
practice for the individual KIwaNnIAN in this second 
month of the new year. 


The member’s responsibility is to seek to realize in 
his practical life in office, factory, store, community, 
and home, the high principles and ideals of K1wAnlIs. 
This is the real work of “business standards’ in 
KIWANIS. His second responsibility is to seek in all 
possible ways to increase his own personal growth so 
that he may contribute to the leadership power of 
KIWANIS in his community and district. A KIwANIAN 
should be the last man who will sit down satisfied with 
what he has attained in personal development. As 
some one has well said, a man owes to society a “‘de- 
veloping self”’ not a “‘static self.””. Growing KIWANIANS 
will never shirk their responsibilities but will most 
loyally and effectively labor with club and district 
officers for KIWANIS success. 


Members as well as officers—forward for a great 


1926! 
steal om 
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Civil Service Administration In Ontario 


An Analysis of the Business of Providing for 


N general terms it may be said 
that the business of the Govern- 
ment of Ontario is administered 

by the various departments under 
the direction of responsible Minis- 
ters of the Crown and by Boards and 
Commissions whose powers and 
functions are usually determined by 
statute. In addition to the perma- 
nent boards operating under the 
government, commissions are ap- 
pointed from time to time to investi- 
gate and report upon matters re- 
garding which the government may 
desire to have special enquiry made 
in the interests of the public. The 
government is concerned with the 
work of providing for the general 
welfare of the people of the province. 

The Cabinet, or Executive Coun- 
cil, is the responsible executive cen- 
tre. It is composed of the ministers 
of the various departments and of 
ministers without portfolio under 
the presidency of the Prime Minis- 
ter. The present Executive Council 
consists of thirteen members. Every 
important decision of a minister is 
brought before his colleagues for 
the purpose of obtaining their col- 
lective approval, which is necessary 
for its validity. The policies and 
executive acts of the cabinet find 
expression in  Orders-in-Council, 
through which they are given effect. 
The doctrine of ministerial _ re- 
sponsibility may be regarded as the 
capital British contribution to politi- 
cal method. 

The main functions of the Pro- 
vincial Government half a century 
ago were the maintenance of order 
and the preservation of justice. 
Today the dominant purpose is to 
secure for the people a certain mini- 
mum standard of life and the condi- 
tions that will guarantee that stand- 
ard. The business of government 
in recent years has increased enor- 
mously in difficulty and complexity. 
The executive has been called upon 
to undertake largely increased func- 
tions. Everything that affects the 
life of the people is now a matter of 
concern for the government. The 


the General Welfare of the People 
By Dr. J. M. MCCUTCHEON 


Civil Service Commissioner 
Ontario, Canada 


obligations of the province in re- 
gard to the social conditions, edu- 
cation, and health of its citizens, and 
to the development of its natural 
resources in such matters as agri- 
culture, mining and forestry, are 
all claiming increased recognition. 

The present system of transacting 
public business imposes a heavy 
burden upon the ministers and the 
higher officials of the various de- 
partments. A government depart- 
ment is a very complex machine 
which can beg operated satisfactorily 
only by a proper system of delega- 
tion of responsibilities by ministers 
to their deputies and by the latter 
to heads of branches or offices within 
the department. It is impossible 
for a minister to supervise all the 
operations of his office in any detail, 
or to come into personal contact 
with more than a small proportion 
of his staff. In the day to day work, 
therefore, of applying legislation 
and carrying on the administration 
of the public service a very con- 
siderable measure of individual re- 
sponsibility must rest with the 
higher permanent officials. 


Appointments 


N actual practice the appoint- 

ment, direction, and control of 
employes in the Public Service of 
the Province are under the govern- 
ment or the ministers in charge of 
the departments. The persons en- 
gaged in any department, while 
actually employes of the govern- 
ment, are under the immediate di- 
rection of the minister in charge and 
come to regard him as their employ- 
er for the time being. 

Under the Ontario Public Service 
Act, a minister has authority to 
make temporary appointments for a 
period not exceeding three months. 
Temporary appointments for longer 
periods and permanent appoint- 
ments are made by Order-in-Coun- 
cil. There are a few instances where 
special legislation confers upon a 
minister the power to make certain 
appointments of either temporary or 
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permanent character without refer- 
ence to the government. Appoint- 
ments made by this method are 
comparatively few. 

Under the Ontario Public Service 
Act, 1918, it is the duty of the Civil 
Service Commissioner to examine 
and report upon every nomination 
for appointment to any position in a 
department. It is further provided 
that no person shall be appointed 
to any office, clerkship, or service in 
a department until the Civil Service 
Commissioner has certified in writ- 
ing that such appointment is neces- 
sary, that the salary attached to 
the ‘position does not exceed a fair 
and reasonable remuneration for 
the service required, and that the 
person to be appointed is duly 
qualified for the position to which 
he is to be appointed. 

When the Civil Service Com- 
missioner receives a nomination 
from any department, he enquires 
into the qualifications of the person 
named in the nomination and into 
the necessity for the proposed ap- 
pointment. He also determines 
whether the salary proposed is fair. 
These are the three essential points 
on which the Commissioner must 
satisfy himself before the issuance of 
a certificate. Where it is found 
that the person nominated is not 
properly qualified or that there is no 
necessity for the appointment, the 
Commissioner declines to issue a 
certificate and reports to the minis- 
ter his reasons therefor. Where the 
salary proposed appears to the Com- 
missioner to be more or less than a 
fair and reasonable remuneration 
for the position, report is made 
accordingly, recommending adjust- 
ment. 

Where an appointment is made in 
the Outside Service at a salary of 
$1,000 per annum or less, the certi- 
ficate of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioner is not required. 

Where an appointment is to be 
made to the Office of the Registrar 
of Deeds, Local Master of the 
Supreme Court, Local Registrar of 
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the Supreme Court, Deputy Regis- 
trar of the Supreme Court, Deputy 
Clerk of the Crown, County Court 
Clerk, Registrar of the Surrogate 
Court, Sheriff Crown Attorney or 
Clerk of the Peace, the name of the 
applicant or nominee shall be sub- 
mitted to the Commissioner and the 
appointment shall not be made 
until the Commissioner has certified 
in writing that the applicant or 
nominee possesses the necessary 
qualifications as to character, edu- 
cation, and ability for the discharge 
of the duties of the office. 

In some departments the practice 
is to make all appointments tempor- 
ary at first and permanent only 
after a satisfactory period of pro- 
bation. In other departments the 
tendency is to make the appoint- 
ment permanent at once, while in 
still other departments both 
methods are used. There is no 
uniform procedure in this respect. 

Applications for positions in the 
public service are received by the 
various departments and by the 
Civil Service Commissioner. At 
times the Civil Service Commission- 
er is requested by departments to 
recommend applicants from his lists 
for appointment. When such 
recommendations are made, the 
usual procedure respecting nomina- 
tion and the issuance of certificate 
is followed. 


Recruitment and Promotion 


HE question of selection from 

within the Service as opposed to 
recruitment from without is perhaps 
the most basic of all the general 
questions presented in personnel 
administration. The attractiveness 
of the public service, the character 
of its personnel, and its morale de- 
pend very largely upon the methods 
of selection. Where selection for 
new positions and vacancies is re- 
stricted to those within the Service, 
it increases the opportunity for ad- 
vancement, and it gives definite 
assurance that promotion will come, 
if merited. Adherence to selection 
solely from within the Service would, 
however, lead to stagnation. It 
is undoubtedly advisable to let in 
new blood frequently, particularly in 
the higher positions. A satisfactory 
guiding principle would seem to be 
that selection should be restricted 
to those within the Service unless a 
substantially better class of appli- 
cant can be obtained from without. 
In view of the factors involved it is 
manifestly impossible to determine 


- the extent to which the two methods 


of selection should prevail in filling 
the positions in a public service. 
The merits of each case, as governed 
by the best interests of the Service, 
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should determine what positions 
should be filled by promotion from 
within and what positions by ap- 
pointment from without. At each 
point, the decision should be based 
upon a careful study of the needs of 
the particular service affected and 
by an appraisal of the caliber of the 
material available. 

In the Ontario Public Service both 
methods are in use, with most of 
the new positions and vacancies 
filled by selection from without. 
During the last six or seven years, 
however, governmental recognition 
of the principle of promotion has 
been growing. More than two hun- 
dred promotions were made during 
the past three years, many of them 
being to responsible administrative 
positions. The continued recogni- 
tion of the principle of promotion in 
the public service not only operates 
as a stimulus to employes to strive 
for advancement but also supplies 
an incentive to highly qualified men 
and women to enter the Service. 

Promotions and transfers are 
made by Order-in-Council upon the 
recommendation of a _ minister. 
Where it is decided to fill a position 
by promotion, the minister usually 
confers with his deputy for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the names of 
those in the department who merit 
consideration. The Civil Service 
Commissioner is also requested at 
times to make recommendations for 
promotion and transfer. No method 
of procedure has yet been developed 
in the Provincial Public Service to 
deal adequately with this important 
matter. A mistake in promotion, is, 
generally speaking far more serious 
than a mistake in recruitment. In 
the case of promotion, a selection 
once made is usually difficult to 
unmake. Hence, arises the need for 
special care in recommending pro- 
motions. The exclusion of all con- 
siderations save those of merit is 
necessary if the best interests of the 
service are to prevail. This means 
that practical service records of 
employes should be kept. Such 
records are indispensable in determ- 
ining proper promotion. 

To insure the effectiveness of an 
efficiency rating system, we must 
have definite factors of efficiency 
both for work that is susceptible to 
precise quantitative and qualita- 
tive measurement and for work that 
is not measurable in precise terms. 
We should have also scientifically 
determined standards by which to 
gauge efficiency and well-defined 
machinery for controlling, co-ordi- 
nating, and reviewing the records 
and methods of those responsible for 
the ratings, including carefully 
drawn regulations. 
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Comparatively little has been 
done in Ontario in the matter of 
keeping efficiency records of em- 
ployes in the Public Service, but 
the adoption of the promotional 
principle necessitates the keeping of 
such records if promotions are to be 
made upon a sound basis. 


Employment Conditions 
O recruit capable employes and 
retain them under conditions 
which will develop their maximum 
usefulness is the aim of personnel 
administration. The conditions re- 
lating to employment in a Public 
Service are fundamental, involving 
as they do such important matters as 
classification, compensation, oppor- 
tunity for advancement, security 
of tenure, and protection against 
disability and old age. Employment 
conditions and personnel methods 
are so closely associated that they 

are best considered together. 

The system employed by a gov- 
ernment in securing, compensating, 
directing, and controlling the per- 
sonnel required to carry on its work 
is a factor of first importance in 
determining the efficiency of public 
administration. The organization of 
the various departments and 
branches, the administration of the 
laws and regulations, the transac- 
tion of public business, and the 
methods and procedure in giving 
effect to government policies, all 
depend primarily and chiefly upon 
the efficiency of the employes. Even 
a measurable approach to efficiency 
in the actual administration of 
public affairs is impossible unless a 
properly qualified and loyal person- 
nel can be secured and retained in 
the Service and a plan devised 
whereby this personnel may be 
effectively directed and controlled. 


Classification of Positions 


HE fundamental basis of an 

efficient personnel administra- 
tion in a Public Service is a logical 
and systematic classification of the 
positions therein. Such classifica- 
tion supplies the basis for better 
organization and for improved 
methods of dealing with employment 
problems and is an effective aid in 
the selection and maintenance of an 
efficient personnel. Classification is 
an essential preliminary step to 
efficient organization. It furnishes a 
sound basis not only for the system- 
atic and coherent organization of the 
Service but also for employment 
control. It confers definte benefits 
upon the employe by materially im- 
proving service conditions and by 
giving him greater opportunity to 
work out a career on the basis of 


individual merit. It is a means to an 
(Continued on page 53) 








Third Report of Efficiency Contest 


The Publication of this Report of the Kiwanis Club of South Orange-Maplewood, New 
Jersey, Winners in the Blue Division is a Proof of Kiwanis Potentialities— 
1925 Awards to be Made at Montreal Convention 


URING the calendar year, Jan- 
uary 1 to December 31, 1924, 
the members of this club have 
endeavored to put into their work the 
“spirit of Kirwanis,"’ not only in the item 
of public affairs but in every part of our 
club’s existence, and it is with no little 
satisfaction that we here look back over 
the year’s work and review the results. 

The oft repeated slogan, “that we 
take out of Kiwanis only in proportion 
as we put in and the fellow who expects 
to take all out, had better not be a 
KIWANIAN” is exhibited in the work 
which we have been so fortunately per- 
mitted to do this year. Our club, in- 
cluding each individual member, has 
put in unstintingly to make for our own 
accomplishment and success as well as 
for Krwants International. 

We feel that the opportunities which 
have been presented to us have been 
carefully and wisely segregated, classified 
and cared for with good judgment and 
a proper spirit, and we take some pride 
in the vision which has been exhibited 
by our members in recognizing and re- 
porting to the club and its various com- 
mittees, the opportunities which have 
been presented, not all of which, how- 
ever, could possibly have been accepted. 

We also take pride in the thought and 
feeling that our club has, quite appar- 
ently, met with success, in that it is 
recognized and looked up to as a standard 
of “things as they ought to be,” not 
only by a very large majority of our 
citizens but by every charitable, fra- 
ternal, professional, municipal and re- 
ligious organization functioning here, 
ind to this condition is due, in no small 
degree, the credit for our accomplish- 
ments and what success we have at- 
tained. 


It would be difficult to attempt to 
report our activities in any regular order 
or try to put “first things first,’’ for the 
reason that what may seem great to some 
would fade to comparative insignificance 
to others and vice versa, so no attempt 
has been made along that line. 


I. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

| URING the year we have seen the 

realization of our efforts to obtain 
greater playground facilities in the 
actual acquirement, by the municipal 
government, of about two acres of addi- 
tional land, actually improved and in 
use, at a cost of $15,000. 


A movement was instigated and stren- 
uously advocated by our members, re- 
sulting in April i924 in the actual ac- 
quiring of a large tract of land by the 
municipality, in the centre of our village, 


N THE October, 1925, issue of The 

KIwaANis Magazine, there appeared 

a reproduction of the Effictency 
Report of the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, 
Canada, winner of the Gold Division in 
the 1924 Efficiency Contest. In_ the 
December issue, the report of the KIwANis 
Club of Cairo, Illinois, winner of the 
Silver Division was reproduced and below 
is the report of the Kiwanis Club of South 
Orange- Maplewood, New Jersey, winner 
of the Blue Division, which includes all 
clubs with a membership of seventy-five 
or less. 

The plan adopted of thus officially and 
publicly acknowledging the winners in 
their respective divisions by the Special 
Committee on the Efficiency Contest from 
the many wonderful reports submitted, has 
an added feature in making available a 
visualization of not only how an Efficiency 
Report is made and what it can contain, 
but also serves to broaden our knowledge 
of opportuntties. 

The Special Committee on the Efficiency 
Contest for the present convention year 
trusts that this means of giving to every 
member of Kiwanis International an 
opportunity of familiarizing himself with 
the purposes of the Efficiency Contest will 
serve to urge him on to see that his club 
has a rightful place and will participate 
in the 1925 Contest covering the calendar 
and club year, 

The awards for the Efficiency Contest 


for the year 1925 will be made at the 


Montreal Convention, June 7-10, 1926. 
—Service Department. 





comprising approximately forty-two acres 
at a cost of about $93,000, the tract 
being dedicated chiefly for park, but 
partly for additional playground pur- 
poses. The acquisition of this tract 
assures the community of sufficient 
park and playground space for all time. 

In January our club took a keen inter- 
est in, and did all in their power to put 
across, the organization of a Chamber of 
Commerce for the towns known as ‘The 
Oranges and Maplewood.” This or- 
ganization is now a functioning institu- 
tion and a majority of our members are 
active members in the Chamber. 

Continuing our work of the previous 
year we have contributed in money and 
service wherever an opportunity pre- 
sented and we found it was needed, 
expending the bulk of our funds and 
energy among the truly needy,or among 
folks who might be termed, ‘among 
the least of these.”’ 

We have furnished medical, surgical 
and dental aid and services from among 
our own membership; supplied families 
and numerous children with milk wher- 
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ever it was needed and they were not 
able to obtain it themselves. This 
service was rendered to a shifting number 
of about twenty-five families, and cov- 
ered a period of about four months and 
the cash expenditure was little more 
than $150.00. 


A child discovered in a pitiable condi- 
tion was given the necessary attention 
and finally permanently cared for by our 
obtaining entrance for it at the home 
for feeble minded children at Vineland, 
New Jersey. 


Two crippled kiddies, without care, were 
placed in the Orthopedic Hospital in 
Orange and maintained there by the club 
until cured, one of them using the free 
bed, which by the way, is maintained 
in that institution by this club each year 
at a cost of $250. Fourteen patients 
from Maplewood and forty-six from 
South Orange occupied the bed during 
the year. 


A father and son were killed in an 
automobile accident, leaving a mother 
and one small son in a frantic condition. 
Our club rendered first aid, gave advice 
and a contribution of $100 in cash for 
immediate relief, and later with advice 
and personal assistance, straightened out 
the family’s tangled business and finan- 
cial affairs, leaving them in good shape 
to take care of themselves. 


A poor family who escaped from their 
burning home, were cared for through 
the purchase of clothing, obtaining of 
rooms, necessary furniture and _ food 
and a contribution of $20. 


Braces which were needed for three 
children in the Orthopedic Hospital 
were purchased by the club when it was 
determined that their relatives were 
unable to do so. 

Our work, started last year, in con- 
tributing and carrying cheer to the de- 
mented soldiers in the Morris Plains 
Hospital for the insane, has been con- 
tinued during this year, frequent visits 
having been made and gifts of sweets, 
fruits, tobacco, etc., distributed. These 
men welcome our visits and we believe 
it is a worthy work. 

There is in our town a small, very old 
cemetery, comprising about three and 
one-half acres of land, the only cemetery 
within our boundaries. This cemetery 
for years was most disgracefully neg- 
lected, in fact it was almost impossible 
to tell what it was used for, so thickly 
had it become overgrown with brush, 
weeds and accumulated rubbish. An- 
nual visits are paid thereto by the mem- 
bers of the G. A. R., their relatives and 
friends. After an unsuccessful effort to 











have the work done through the usual 
channels for such things and in order to 
insure a respectful observance of Mem- 
orial Day, twenty-five of our members 
took a day off from business on the 26 
day of May and donning old clothes and 
armed with axes, scythes, brush-hooks, 
spades, rakes, etc., spent the entire day 
cleaning the place. They made a fine 
job of it even though many of them had 
difficulty in getting out of bed the next 
morning. This work was most gener- 
ously appreciated and commented upon 
by the town-folks, who fully realized the 
condition of the cemetery before and 
after our labor. 


On June 5, we repeated our action 
of last year in entertaining, at our weekly 
luncheon, the boys of the graduating 
class of the local High School, together 
with the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the District School Superintend- 
ent and the Principal of the High School. 
The High School toys eagerly look 
forward to this function and their interest 
and expressions of thanks and appre- 
ciation is convincing evidence of the value 
of such work on our part. We, in turn, 
are well repaid for the expense and effort 
by being a part of such a gathering. 


On July 29, we repeated our per- 
formance of last year in furnishing an 
outing for the children of St. Mary’s 
Orphan Asylum. A word of explanation 
as to our reasons for again selecting this 
same institution. St. Mary’s Asylum, 
while not within the boundaries of our 
municipality, is located only a_ short 
distance from us in Newark. After a 
thorough survey of the territory and a 
study of the various institutions which 
might be benefited by and needed our 
attention, the indications were over- 
whelmingly in favor of this particular 
institution. Incidentally we discovered, 
after having made our decision, that the 
inmates of this asylum, grown-ups as 
well as the children, were living in the 
hope that our club would again take them 
for an outing. The outing was a sort 
of old fashioned country picnic. We 
used fifty-four automobiles which met 
at the Asylum grounds about 9:45 A. M., 
taking aboard about 280 children ranging 
in ages from four to fourteen years, 
together with some twelve of the Sisters 
of the Institution. The autos proceeded 
for a drive through the country for about 
twenty miles, terminating at a picnic 
ground, previously arranged in a moun- 
tain glen where there was abundant 
shade and spring water, open fire-places 
and a good cleared field where games, 
baseball and various sorts of races were 
enjoyed by all who cared to participate, 
and most of the children did. Trucks 
were sent on ahead of the procession, 
large tables had been constructed, fires 
started and food, consisting of assorted 
sandwiches, rolls and ‘‘hot dogs,”’ candy, 
cake, ice cream, etc., in ample quantities 
was ready for the kiddies when they 
arrived. A baseball game was arranged, 
which proved to be “‘real.’’ Running 
races were participated in by most all 
of the kiddies including many of only 
five and six years of age, and it was so 
arranged that every youngster who 
entered a race came out with some kind 
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of a prize, choice of prizes being awarded 
in accordance with the position of the 
participant at the finish. There were 
thirty-six events and from four to twelve 
entries in each event. At four o’clock 
in the afternoon, all were gathered in the 
autos again for the home trip and after 
the assembly, a box of handkerchiefs 
was presented to each girl and a box 
containing two neckties to each boy 
after which all were delivered safely home 
to the institution building, tired and 
stuffed, but happy. If it is not wrong 
to mention the subject of finances after 
such a day, the money outlay was 
approximately $500.00 and in addition, 
all automobiles, labor, a good part of 
the food and a part of the prizes were 
contributed by the members of the club 
and their friends. 


At Christmas time the club played 
Santa Claus to some 25 families, about 
120 people in all. Working in conjunc- 
tion with the Public Welfare Nurses of 
the community who made appropriate 
purchases of necessary clothing, which 
was personally distributed by members 
of the club. Some two hundred gifts were 
distributed to really needy folk and 
where kiddies were given much needed 
articles of clothing it was so arranged 
that a box of candy, an orange and 
some small toy such as a doll or jack- 
knife went with the clothing in order to 
make it appeal to them as a real Christ- 
mas gift and not merely the receipt of a 
really needed article, or articles, of 
clothing. About $350.00 was taken 
from our treasury for this work and about 
$100.00 additional was, without any 
solicitation, voluntarily contributed by 
members of the club. 


Pursuant to a suggestion received by 
the club sometime ago, after a thorough 
discussion as to the advisability of 
such action by the club, it was unani- 
mously decided to award this year, a 
KriwaNnis Service Medal to the citizen 
of our community who had rendered 
some outstanding service to the com- 
munity, or who, by his or her effort, 
had brought to the community some 
outstanding credit. One man_ was 
selected from Maplewood and one from 
South Orange, both of whom were un- 
hesitatingly and unanimously acclaimed 
as being proper men for KIWANIS to 
so honor. The men selected were Mr. 
William H. Kemp, President of the 
Maplewood Bank and Mr. Michael A. 
Fitzsimmons, Municipal Clerk of the 
Village of South Orange, both men, in 
their respective towns, having labored 
diligently, unselfishly and efficiently for 
nearly twenty-five years for the benefit 
and uplift of their municipalities. Our 
selection of these two men had been 
most graciously and generously praised 
by all classes of people, outside of K1- 
WANIS, in both towns. A gold medal, 
appropriately engraved was presented 
to Mr. Fitzsimmons and he was made 
an honorary member of our club. The 
presentation was made to him at our 
annual banquet in December. Mr. 
Kemp has been away on an extended 
vacation for his health and his award 
and presentation will be made as soon 
after his return as it can be arranged. 
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A young man in an effort to earn his 
own living, or to assist in doing so, wanted 
to represent the Literary Digest, but did 
not have the necessary $25.00. This 
amount was loaned to him by the club 
and he has paid part of it back at the 
rate of $1.00 per month. Without his 
present knowledge, these payments will 
all revert to him when he has completed 
the payments in full. 


In February our club rented the local 
motion picture theatre for two afternoons 
and two evenings and showed a picture 
appropriate to the occasion, namely 
“Big Brother.’ Asa result of our appeal 
to the residents of the community, gross 
receipts to the extent of $1700.00 were 
received, giving a net profit of $1179.00. 
In order to avoid any delay in the proper 
use of this money, our Charity Fund 
Committee recommended a budget which 
was passed upon by the c!ub and which 
was approximately followed during the 
year. 


A COPY of the budget follows: 


Vaux Hall Charity............. $ 100.00 
oT) SS 0 Sa ene oe 150.00 
Christmas Fund 250.00 
Soldiers at Morris Plains 50.00 
Orthopedic Hospital 250.00 
Orphans Outing.. 300.00 
Contingent .... 50.00 





$1,150.00 


It is interesting to note that in con- 
nection with raising this money, not only 
did the citizens of the community praise 
the work we were doing but they re- 
sponded in a way which was far above 
our expectations. In fact, we received 
checks from many of those who were 
away during the winter months, one 
check coming from Honolulu. 

In order to carry on our work and have 
a greater freedom toward attaining those 
goals which we set ourselves, we decided 
at the beginning of the year to increase 
our membership dues from $15.00 to 
$25.00 a year. It is due to this increase 
that we have been able to extend our 
work and assist many in need in our com- 
munity. 

During the greater part of the year we 
found it necessary to hold two business 
meetings each month and even then we 
were frequently rushed for time to get 
through with the business which came 
up for attention. We will undoubtedly 
continue this procedure during the com- 
ing year. 

A May Day celebration, under the 
auspices of the local Welfare Institution, 
was participated in by our club and the 
decorations, paper, etc., for 
were contributed by the club. 


everyone 


The wife of one of our members, Mrs. 
Thomas W. McNally, has been and is 
conducting, in the name of our club, a 
class in English and sewing at the Red- 
mond House for the benefit of foreign 
children. 

One of our members is conducting a 
weekly class in athletics and gymnastics 

(Turn to page 59) 








Kitchen Chemistry 


By HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, M. D. 


r NHE problem of nutrition is as old 
as life itself. In the early days 
survival was dependent upon food 

and favorable surroundings. With the 

discovery of fire and the advent of civili- 
zation, came new methods of preparing 
food and the fate of nations is now not 
only dependent on obtaining an adequate 
raw food supply, but also on the manner 
of preparation of food for consumption. 

As knowledge of dietetics advanced, 
the kitchen increased in importance, 
until today a good cook is king or queen, 
as the case may be, of the domain. 
While there are general food essentials 
necessary to all life, the individual may 
have his peculiarities which determine 
what foods are best suited for him. 
Therefore, a little information about the 
human body is in order. Let us dissect 
it a little. 

The human body may be compared to 
a huge physical and chemical laboratory: 
physical, because it is a superlatively 
built machine; chemical, because in it the 
most delicately fine chemical reactions 
constantly occur. Grossly speaking, 
there are two nutritional processes con- 
stantly under way—the breaking down 
and the building-up of tissues. These 
two processes are known as katabolism 
and anabolism. Considered together 
they are described under the one word 
metabolism. 

Proper metabolism depends not only 
on properly selected foods, their mastica- 
tion and digestion, but also upon their 
absorption by all the tissues of the body. 
There are both young and old people 
who eat great quantities of foods, digest- 
ing but not assimilating them. The 
metabolic process here is tipping the 
balance against the katabolic; in other 
words, there is much break-down of 
cellular matter and very little of the 
building-up process. The people who 
present signs of this metabolic disorder 
are said to be suffering from marasmus, a 
malnutrition, an instance in which one 
may eat heavily and yet starve. An 
infant at its mother’s breast may have it; 
old people passing the ‘three score and 
ten’’ may also be afflicted with it. It 
has to do with an inability to convert 
food materials into tissue cells. 


LOOD, muscle and bone; tendon, 

brain, nerves and skin; in fact, all 
the organs and tissues of the body are 
built from the ingredients of our food. 
Every movement of our bodies, every 
feeling and thought, may be said to de- 
pend upon food. One important differ- 
ence between our bodies and the ‘“‘gaso- 
line buggy,"’ for instance, is that the 


Commissioner of Health, 
Chicago 


former is a self-building, self-repairing 
and self-regulating organism, while the 
latter is not. A living body can utilize 
its own tissues in an emergency, while 
the automobile cannot. They are similar 
only in the process of converting fuel 
into mechanical force and heat, with 
the exception that the former uses the 
same material for fuel as for building and 
may also consume its own structure for 
fuel and for energy. 

Of the many elements of which all 
things that live and grow are made up, 
the most important are: 


Carbon Sulphur Potassium 
Hydrogen Phosphorus Calcium 
Nitrogen Chlorine Iron 
Oxygen lodine 


These elements, existing in combined 
states with other elements, form the 
tissues, organs, fluids and gases concerned 
in the growth and decline of the bodily 
economy. 

Chemical compounds are classified 
as organic and inorganic. The organic 
ones are sub-classified into those which 
contain nitrogen and those which do not. 
Of the inorganic compounds, water is of 
first importance. Two-thirds of the en- 
tire body weight consist of water. For 
example, a man weighing 165 pounds 
will contain 110 pounds of water, and the 
rest of his weight is composed of solids. 
The solid compounds must be replaced as 
soon as they are spent or lost, and as 
water is an important carrier and solvent 
for other chemical matter, its loss must 
also be constantly made up. That is the 
reason why it is necessary to drink water. 
It is a good policy to drink at least one 
ordinary glass of water for every fifteen 
pounds of your body weight each day, 
in order to keep up the proper balance. 

In a similar manner it is necessary to 
re-supply other materials, the elements 
of which were mentioned before. How 
can they be re-supplied? For that, food 
is the main source. Other essentials to 
life are light and air. The foods needed to 
sustain life are: 

1. proteins, 

2. fats, 

3. carbohydrates (starches and su- 
gars), 

4. vitamins and 

5. minerals. 

Proteins are substances best known in 
the form of meat, the albumen of eggs, 
casein of milk and gluten of flour. The 
protein is that part of the food which is 
used primarily to build and repair bodily 
tissues. When broken up during the 
process of digestion it forms substances 
known as amino acids. These building 
stones cannot be manufactured in the 
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body itself, but must be supplied by the 
proteins of the food. 

The substances called fats and carbo- 
hydrates are the fuel, as it were, in the 
chemical economy of man. Sugar and 
starch from bread, potatoes, vegetables 
or fruits are burned up in the body. 
When they unite with oxygen, they pro- 
duce heat and energy. Fats serve in 
exactly the same way, except that they 
are a more concentrated source of fuel 
than starches and sugars. Many of the 
starches taken into the system are con- 
verted into sugar by a certain set of 
enzymes or ferments called ptyalin and 
amylopsin. Ptyalin exists in the saliva 
and this is why it is necessary to chew 
the starchy foods well so that they will be 
readily converted into sugars. 

A MOST interesting group of substan- 

ces revealed in the study of dietetics 
is that mysterious family which, for 
want of a better name, is called the vita- 
mins. It seems paradoxical to write of 
discovering something that has never 
been analyzed by the food chemist, inas- 
much as the component elements of a 
substance can usually be determined, 
but the discovery of vitamins marks the 
beginning of a new era in the science of 
dietectics. We do not know what vita- 
mins are, but we do know where most of 
them can be found and what happens to 
us if they are not present in our food. 

There have been four, or possibly five, 
vitamins isolated. They are usually 
classified as vitamins A, Band C. These 
may properly be called the alphabet of 
health. 

Vitamin A, sometimes called the fat- 
soluble vitamin, is found in some fats, 
such as milk, butter, cod liver oil and 
egg yolk. It is also found, though in 
smaller quantities, in some of the leafy 
vegetables. This vitamin, together with 
vitamin B, is the growth-producing 
vitamin, for it it is not present in the 
food eaten, growth will be stunted. The 
absence of vitamin A in food produces 
certain pathological conditions, the chief 
of which is rickets, a disease of the bones, 
common in children. 

Vitamin B is a water-soluble vitamin 
found chiefly in milk and seeds. It is 
more widely distributed than vitamin A. 
An interesting bit of history is connected 
with this vitamin, since its lack is re- 
sponsible for the terrible scourge of beri- 
beri, a disease of the nerves, occurring 
not so long ago in the Far East. 

The poorer classes of China and Japan 
subsist largely on rice. The vitamin B 
content of this cereal is found in and 

(Turn to page 61) 
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California-Nevada 


On January 16 the trustees of the 
California-Nevada District met at 
Stockton, California, and under the 
efficient leadership of District Governor 
Rinehart, held a very successful meeting 
which greatly helped all clubs to get 
started promptly for the new year. 
A special committee met and selected the 
route over which this year’s Special will 
travel to Montreal and the enthusiasm 
evidenced there points to a very large 
delegation being in attendance at Mon- 
treal in June. Division number 2 pre- 
sented to the district a very beautiful 
American. flag. The Governor’s gavel 
and button was officially presented to 
District Governor Rinehart by Immedi- 
ate Past District Governor Abe P. 
Leach. The conference was held through- 
out the day with a regular Kiwanis 
luncheon at noon while an executive 
committee met in another room at the 
same time. The ladies were royally 
entertained by the Stockton club during 
the afternoon. In the evening the in- 
stallation banquet was held which was 
followed by dancing. The district now 
has eighty-two clubs, the last one being 
completed at Las Vegas, Nevada. 

of * : 


Capital 
At the Capital district conference held 


at Charlottesville, Virginia, January 18, 
19, plans were discussed and programs 
adopted for the year’s activities in the 
district. Some of the topics of great 
moment discussed were as follows: 
District Bulletin—use and value; Func- 
tioning—club committees; Membership 
Turnover; etc. In addition to the general 
conference, preliminary conferences of 
district officers, trustees and secretaries 
were held. 

All the forty-four clubs in the district 
are active. Splendid work has been done 
in connection with the objectives of K1- 
WANISs International. 


* + e 

Carolinas 
The Executive Committee of the 
Carolinas District met at Bayside, 


North Carolina, December 29 and 30. 
The following officers were in attend- 
ance: C. Felix Harvey, Jr., District 
Governor; Robert W. Herring, Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina; James M. Lynch, 
Florence, South Carolina, and Tims W. 
Crews, Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
lieutenant governors; H. Gordon Kenna, 
Columbia, South Carolina, Chairman of 
District Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions; H. G. Braxton, Kinston, North 
Carolina, Chairman of the District 
Committee on Publicity; Frank H. 


Jeter, Raleigh, North Carolina, Chairman 
of the District Committee on Agricul- 
ture; Milford W. Haynes, Tarboro, 
North Carolina, Chairman of ‘‘On-to- 
Montreal Committee,’’ Roderick H. 
McDonald, District Secretary and Treas- 
urer; Eltinge Elmore, field representative. 

Lieutenant governors and committee 
chairmen outlined their objectives for 
the year and District Governor Harvey 
outlined his plans and ideas. The 
Executive Committee selected Columbia, 
South Carolina, as the place for the dis- 
trict trustees to meet and the date de- 
cided upon was January 20. An invita- 
tion was extended club presidents in the 
district as well as committee chairmen to 
meet with the trustees. The members of 
the Executive Committee were the 
guests of District Governor Harvey 
at a duck hunt. Leaving Bayside 
early on the morning of the 30th, the 
entire party drove to Kinston, where 
they were entertained at lunch, after 
which a business session was held and 
further work pertaining to the district 
was discussed. The Governor and Mrs. 
Harvey entertained the committee at a 
most delightful buffet luncheon in their 
home. 

Reports from the district indicate that 
the Carolinas District is in a most 
healthy condition and the new officers 
are taking hold with much enthusiasm. 














An industrial and automobile show was Longe ed by the Kiwanis Club of Hanford, California, as a movement of civic co- 


operation. 


A substantial sum was re 


alized, wh 
fund for supervised playgrounds. 
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be used as a nucleus for the next exposition, and to replenish the 
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Colorado-Wyoming 

The outstanding accomplishment of 
the Colorado-Wyoming District has been 
the cooperation of the clubs during the 
past year in fostering and completing 
the Child Welfare Survey. All other 
service clubs and social service agencies 
in Colorado are cooperating to create a 
permanent organization known as the 
‘‘Colorado Conference on Child Welfare.” 
The Governor of the State of Wyoming 
will by the newly 
organized Social Service Association of 
Wyoming to appoint a non-partisan 
commission to codify the child welfare 
laws of the State and recommend amend- 


soon be requested 


ments at the next session of the legisla- 


ture. 
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splendid development of KIwAnis educa- 
tional work. The stimulation of members 
to a greater interest in KIwanis affairs 
is most easily accomplished by thorough- 
ly educating them in club functioning. 
The work of the Committee on KIwANIs 
Education permits a broad program, 
and the clubs are arriving at many 
interesting means of promoting attention 
in Kiwanis affairs. The Salem club 
devotes entire meetings to this and work 
short talks are made by each of the com- 
mittee members upon KIwanis objec- 
tives and principles. The Portland club 
has a live Committee on Education that 
meets twice a month and averages thirty 
members at a meeting. New members 


February, 1926 


their homes as well, passing out toys, 
candy and good cheer. Medford sponsored 
a community Christmas tree and hun- 
dreds of children received candy and 
oranges. 
* - * 
West Virginia 

District Governor Albert Snedeker has 
invited the presidents and secretaries of 
the clubs in the district to meet with the 
trustees at their first meeting which will 
be held in the city of Huntington, Febru- 
ary 1. It is the plan of the Governor to 
have conferences of presidents, secre- 
taries, and trustees of each of the four 
divisions, and separate conferences for 
the presidents,  secre- 
taries and trustees of the 





The District Trustees’ 
Conference was held on 
January 15, in Denver, 
Colorado. A 
and 


very in- 


teresting compre- 
hensive program was 
arranged including a 
model ‘Club Luncheon.” 
This year bids fair to 
bring rich returns for 
the Colorado-Wyom- 
ing District. The Kt- 
wants Club of Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, invited 
the Denver club to at- 
its annual ladies’ 
meeting on Jan- 


tend 
night 
uary 11. 

* * > 


Illinois-Eastern 


lowa 
The first activity of 
the district, ‘“‘Go-to- 


Church Sunday,” was 
most successfully carried 
out. This year January 17 was set aside 
for this event and every KIWANIAN 
urged to attend some church, preferably 
of his denomination. Immediate 
Past Governor Horace W. McDavid de- 
livered a splendid talk on the subject 
over the radio from Decatur, on Saturday 
evening, preceding this occasion. This is 
the third annual event of this kind in the 
district and it is hoped that it will be 
repeated each year. District Headquar- 
ters have been established at the New 
Hotel Sherman, Clark and Randolph 
Streets, Chicago, centrally located in the 


own 


downtown section. A most cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all KIWANIANS to 
visit here. 


> . . 


New Jersey 

he New Jersey District is planning to 
continue the School for Presidents. 
lhe president and vice president of each 
club met with the lieutenant governor 
in their division in December for instruc- 
tion in the executive management of 
clubs. The installation of district off- 
cers took place in Newark on January 
7. Past International President George 
H. Ross delivered the principal address. 
During the afternoon the first quarterly 
district trustees’ meeting was held. 


* * * 


Pacific-Northwest 


Probably the greatest progress noted 
of late among the fifty-five clubs is the 
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are started out in Krwants by being re- 
quested to give a talk upon their own 
business. This is followed by the assign- 
ment of a KIWANIS topic that will re- 
quire research work through the files of 
The Kiwanis Magazine. Father Mc- 
Neil of the Vancouver, British Columbia, 
club and Reverend Alex Bennett of the 
Bremerton club have created great inter- 
est in KIwANIs education by the develop- 
ment of splendid addresses upon this 
subject. These addresses have been given 
all through the district and have aroused 
great enthusiasm. No greater work 
could be done by this committee than to 
develop real KrwAnis speakers. 

The radio is a great medium for the 
dissemination of the principles and 
ideals of KtwANts. Seattle, Mt. Vernon, 
Portland, Walla Walla and Spokane 
have sponsored all-KIWANIS programs 
and some real Kiwanis education has 
been absorbed by listeners-in, both 
KIWANIANS and non-KIWANIANS. Con- 
tinual use of the opportunities of saying a 
good word for KrwaNnis via radio will 
increase remarkably the good opinion in 
which Kiwanis is held by the world at 
large. 

Practically every club in the district 
entered heartily into a Christmas activity 
of some sort. Most of these activities 
centered about under-privileged children 
and their families. Olympia gave a 
theatre party and dinner to one hundred 
kiddies and the club Santa Claus visited 


district. 

The Wheeling club 
used a very unique 
scheme in the installation 
of its officers for this 
year. The retiring Presi- 
dent, Dr. L. N. Harris, 
typifying Father Time, 
led the procession of new 
officers into the luncheon 
room, and a_ sunny- 
haired youngster, in the 
person of Percy Horn- 
brooke, the new Presi- 
dent-elect, was led by the 
hand of Father Time, 
who went through the 
ceremonies of turning 
over the gavel and presi- 
dent’s button. Anewclub 
has been established at 
Hinton, West Virginia 
with a membership of 
thirty-five. The club at 
Grafton will receive its 
charter during the month of February. 
The district has for its objective for 
1926 that of beautifying the roads of the 
State, as well as that of continuing with 
the work of bringing the farmers and the 
city men closer together. 





* a 7 

Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 

On January 19, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 
District met for the purpose of approving 
plans for the year’s work. This was 
followed by a meeting of the district 
executives, district committee chairmen 
and committeemen for the purpose of 
instruction in their duties. The next 
day, January 20, a general conference 
consisting of district executives, district 


trustees, district chairmen and 1926 
club presidents took place, followed by a 
joint luncheon with the Milwaukee 


KIwANis club. After the luncheon a 
general business session was held for the 
consideration of district matters. Sepa- 
rate conferences for trustees, presidents, 
and committees were also a part of the 
program. District Governor G. W. Wil- 
kinson of Monroe presided. 

A new KIwWANIs club has been built at 
Boscobel, Wisconsin, sponsored by the 
Lancaster club. The following officers 
were elected: President, A. E. Brainerd; 
Vice-President, R. C. Graevin; District 
Trustee, C. S. Hayman; Treasurer, H. | 
Lenz; Secretary, J. E. Barnett. 








Immigration in Canada 


From Semi-Annual Report of Committee on Public Affairs for Canada 


‘| NHE function of the Committee on 
Public Affairs for Canada is to 
deal with matters of national im- 
port, and to secure definite results rather 
than to formulate theories, and in this 
field the opportunities for service in 
Canada are immense. The aim has 
been to create a sound public opinion 
for the support of the public admin- 
istration, be it federal, provincial or 
municipal. At all times it has been 
taken for granted that elected public 
representatives desire to acquiesce where 
it can be done. Hence, after a study of 
any particular objective to bring out the 
bald facts, these are presented with a 
weight of public opinion behind the 
request to enable the representatives 
concerned to carry the measure through 
for the benefit and advancement of the 
community and for the happiness of the 
people. 

The Montreal club has had a commit- 
tee at work along these lines for many 
months on immigration which by an 
accurately worded resolution followed 
up with the aid of the press and other 
agencies, a sound public opinion was 
created and the case was presented in a 
manner so that the government felt that 
compliance therewith was meeting the 
popular wish. This opinion was thus 
assisted in influencing on September 
Ist, last, an execution of agreement be- 
tween the Dominion Government and 
the two National Railways, which, in 
effect, makes the railways, through their 
well organized machinery, partners with 
the government, the immigration agents 
for Canada. 

It should be stated that by hampering 
regulations in the government it was 
almost as difficult for a foreigner to 
enter Canada as to enter the United 
States. This is now relieved by the 
agreement referred to. The powerful 
influence opposed to the entry of new 
people was dictated by fear of unem- 
ployment. When the settler was linked 
up directly with the factory and it was 
shown that settlement on the land was 
the creator of more and of permanent 
employment in industry to supply the 
needs of the settler, doubts were removed 
and it was Krwanis that seized the point 
and delivered that message effectively. 


The value of a movement is judged 
by its results. I learn that on date 
agreement was made effective (November 
15, 1925), bookings for passage to lands 
of Canada from continental points alone 
for 1926 now equal one-third of the total 
immigration-movement to Canada dur- 
ing the entire year 1925. The big crop 
this year will prove a magnet to draw 


By E. A. CUNNINGHAM 


a large movement from the United 
States. Canada cannot progress without 
more people; hence, the foregoing stands 
as one of the finest pieces of constructive 
national work on record. The coopera- 
tion of service clubs and other agencies 
in Canada inspired by KIWANIS caused 
an expression of public opinion which 
brought results and the performance is 
without parallel. Having served on Board 
of Trade, executive of I ethbridge, Alber- 
ta, during decade of active sett'ement of 
Canadian West, I am peculiarly able to 
certify that immigration to the land fur- 
nishessolution of three great national prob- 
lems of railways’ unemployment and emi- 
gration. Canada it may be confidently 
stated will, in 1926, enter upon its most 
prosperous era since 1914 when the war 
put a stop to it. 

We have 25,000,000 acres of rich 
arable land within fifteen miles of exist- 
ing railways ready for the plow and for 
immediate settlement with further mil- 
lions of acres behind that. More people 
are needed to go on this land both east 
and west and to further develop the 
natural resources. New cities, will, 
of themselves, spring up and present 
urban population will be forced upwards 
from within, to keep pace with the 
demand for supplies from rural dis- 
tricts. Immigration in volume will 
solve our railway problem, our employ- 
ment and immigration problems, the 
most vital issues of the day. 

The Kiwanis Immigration Committee 
went further by securing the coopera- 
tion of provincial governments and other 
agencies. The suggestion that immi- 
gration and colonization committees 
be formed in every community in Canada 
is being acted upon, the purpose being 
to extend a friendly hand to the new 
arrival, to assist towards permanent 
success in the many things that a friendly 
attitude can bring to the aid of pioneer 
work. The chairman of the committee 
for four years was J. Walter. C. Taylor, 
now International Vice President and 
latterly up to the time agreement was 
executed, Henry J. Elliott, K. C., Past 
International President, was chairman. 


The foregoing takes perhaps a solely 
material view of the question; there is 
the added consideration that this coun- 
try, through immigration, will furnish 
happy homes to many thousands whose 
present home surroundings do not make 








for happiness. The new arrival, in time, 
will bring others to share in the privilege 
of life on a great, broad bountiful soil, 
the joys and opportunities of which are 
restricted only by the vision governing 
ndividual contacts. The Kiwanis 
clarion call has sounded through the 
local committees already referred to 
that the practice of the Golden Rule in 
all associations is not only good ethics 
but is also mighty good business. 

Previous reports from J. Walter C. Tay 
lor, as past chairman of International 
Public Affairs for Canada, also one pre- 
sented by Fred Lawrason, his successor 
in office, on the subject of British boy 
immigration, told you of the establish- 
ment of a hostel in Montreal for his 
reception and distribution. This work 
has continued and up to date 600 boys 
have been received and placed on lands 
as farm apprentices by the British 
Immigration and Colonization Associa- 
tion (Inc.). It is expected that this hostel 
with acquired experience and improved 
organization, will receive and place 
about one thousand boys in 1926. On 
account of the great amount of unem- 
ployment in Great Britain since the War, 
such work as there is has naturally been 
given to married men with families, and 
there has grown up a stratum of “teen” 
age boys of excellent families, estimated 
at over one million who have no employ- 
ment nor opportunity for earning a 
living. The purpose of the Association 
named herein is to bring out to Canada 
as many of these boys as possible, placing 
them on farms where they are needed 
and treated as members of the family, 
with the expectation that, eventually, 
they will acquire farms of their own. 
There is periodic visitation and inspec- 
tion and the Kiwanis clubs of Canada 
are advised when boys are sent into their 
districts so as to set up a friendly con- 
tact. Each boy will receive a Christmas 
message. The British and Canadian 
Governments share the fare equaily 
so that the boy is launched into his new 
sphere without liability as to passage 
money. As you have been told, the 
Krwanis Club of Montreal made the 
operation of this Association possible 
by securing and equipping a private 
hotel building as a hostel, and turned 
it over to the Association to operate as a 
receiving and distribution station. Places 
for the boys are found for them before 
they leave home. These are not de- 
linquent boys but come from excellent 
families. This is indeed dealing with 
human and spiritual values. 

A place on the Board of this Associa- 
tion is held by the writer of this report. 
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In Retrospection 1915-1925 

The Kiwanis Club of Cleveland, Ohio, 
which has the honor of being the second 
oldest in the organization, celebrated the 
Tenth Anniversary of its birth by having 
a birthday party. <A master, five-layer 
cake was baked for this occasion, which 
presented an opportunity for remin- 
iscences on the part of these ‘‘old timers”’ 
in KIWANIS. 

The first Ohio District Convention 
was held in Cleveland on September 25, 
1918, and in 1921 the annual convention 
of Krwanis International was held in 
Cleveland, upon invitation of the club 
at Cleveland and under its auspices. 
One of the general objectives of the K1- 
wAanis Club of Cleveland is the Nursery 
School of Rainbow Hospital and in this 
connection a worthwhile purpose is being 
accomplished. 

. >. > 


Meeting to Develop Good Will 


The Krwanis Club of Brownsville, 
Texas, entertained forty-one business men 
of Matamoros, Mexico, at a banquet to 
develop a feeling of cooperation and good 
will, Due to a misunderstanding no 
program had been provided however, 
on short notice a fine entertainment was 
arranged and some splendid extemporane- 
ous talks were given, followed by interest- 
ing remarks by the guests. A song 
service was participated in by all present. 


Canadian Club Owns Its 
Club House 


The Krwanis Club of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, is now occupying its own 
club house. The members of the club 
have formed a separate and distinct 
organization called Yarmouth K1Iwanls, 
Limited. This company is registered 
at Halifax and is incorporated for $7,500. 
One hundred and fifty shares have been 
issued at fifty dollars, one hundred and 
twenty of which have been sold to the 
members of the company, who are in 
reality the members of the club. Each 
member has subscribed for one, two, or 
four, as the case may be, and the balance 
of thirty shares has been kept in the 
treasury. 

The club house was originally a private 
dweiling, for many years ‘occupied by 
the American Consul. The purchase 
price was $5,500 which included a lot of 
land with a frontage of 92 feet and 142 
feet in depth. The lower floor consists 
of a reading room, card room and pool 
room. The upper floor has been turned 
into one large dining-hall while the ell 
of the house, consisting of six rooms, is 
given over entirely to the steward’s 
quarters. This club house is open to all 
members every day of the week, closing 
at midnight on week days and 10:30 on 
Sundays. A canteen is run for the bene- 
fit of the club by the steward, thereby 


giving the club some revenue. Formerly 
the members held their luncheons at one 
of the local restaurants and have been 
paying 75c. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the luncheon is being served for 
50c but the members still continue to 
pay 75c and the difference is being used 
to pay the rent of the property to the 
landlords, Yarmouth Kiwanis, Limited, 
which is $50 a month. In order to further 
increase the treasury fund, the members 
have voluntarily agreed to pay 50c on 
days when they are absent. “Parties are 
given each month for the members and 
their wives and a charge of 25c or 50c 
is made. 
* + ” 
Kiwanis in the Rural Districts 


The members of the Krwants Club 
of Payette, Idaho, concluded that much 
as their luncheons had done to bring 
the business men closer together and to 
create better understanding among them, 
it was not enough and that it was falling 
short of the real purposes of Kiwanis if 
it confined its good work to the town 
and did not let its rural community in on 
the good things. Accordingly, a program 
was outlined and the results have been 
better than the most sanguine expected. 

A first visit was made to Fruitland, 
a nearby village surrounded principally 
by fruitgrowers. At that place a dinner 
was prepared and each member invited 

















The first two ricture« show Jesse Bolling of Merrimack, 
Kiwanis Club of Huntsville, Alabama. 
deformed feet and legs of these boys were treated 
interested in the work of the club that 


nessee, who was so 


Alabama, tefore and 


by the club for this kind of work exclusively. 
(40) 


after attention on the 

In th: third and fourth is shown Marion Wasson of Hobbs Island, Ala 
free of any expense to the club by Dr. George 
e held a free clinic in Huntsville. A special fund is being raised 
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some grower or business man of Fruit- 
land and his wife to dine with a K1wan- 
IAN and his wife. By the time the ban- 
quet was over and the last speech had 
been delivered, it began to dawn upon 
them that here was something new; that 
the visit had really been an unselfish one, 
and that a different kind of civic organiz- 
ation had sprung into existence which 
actually was teaching people to forget 
self and look to the general selfare, not 
singly, but in groups. The leading men 
of that little community crowded around 
the KiwANIANs thanking them and 
sounding the praises of the great body 
of men they represented. Later, a 
similar meeting was held at New Ply- 
mouth, another village a few miles more 
distant. 

A list of the wonderful meetings held 
during the year should include weiner 
roasts for the Boy Scouts; taking delega- 
tions to Boise to get first hand informa- 
tion from the agricultural extension de- 
partment of the State University; many 
visits to and from other Kiwanis clubs; 
preparing truck loads of Christmas toys 
and delivering them among the poor and 
needy of the county; and numerous other 
activities which keep the club pretty 
busy. 


* o * 
Entertain Football Squad 


After providing transportation for 
the high school football team, the Kr1- 
wANis Club of Albion, Nebraska, enter- 
tained them at its club meeting. Minia- 
ture footballs were used as favors to 
which were attached place cards bearing 
the Kiwanis emblem and the following 
wording, ‘‘Honor Guests — Football 
Squad—Albion High School, November 
16, 1925." The high school colors, red 
and white, were used in the decorations. 
After the dinner had been served, the 
secretary called the roll of the club and 
each member responded by introducing 
his guest, at the same time stating the 
place his guest occupied on the team. 
As each boy was introduced, he was 
asked to secure a package from a grab 
bag, which had been provided for the 
occasion, and display its contents. 

* . * 


A Variety of Activities 


The first community matter of im- 
portance during the year 1925 to receive 
the attention of the Lawton, Oklahoma, 
club was the local school situation. On 
account of unforseen legal decision and 
other conditions, it seemed as though 
the city schools could not continue the 
full term. The Kiwanis club realizing 
the importance of the problem, in co- 
operation with other civic bodies, do- 
nated and collected sufficient funds to 
permit the schools to continue the full 
term. The second matter of major im- 
portance was that of assisting in an edu- 
cational campaign, and creating interest 
for the successful carrying of the road 
bond issue providing for a system of 
good hard-susfaced roads in the county. 
In cooperation with other civic organiza- 
tions, the club conducted a “Safety First’’ 
campaign of one week, with beneficial 
results to the community. The KIwAnis 
camp site was improved and made a de- 
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lightful and convenient camping ground 
for hundreds of tourists as well as a de- 
lightful place in which to hold Kiwanis 
picnics. It has assisted the Salvation 
Army, Boy Scouts, indorsed the move- 
ment for the holding of an International 
Harvester Farm Institute School in this 
city in the near future; sponsored the 
bringing of Honorable Josh Lee, head of 
the public speaking department of the 
Oklahoma State University for a lecture 
at the high school which was a success, 
both educationally and financially. 
* + - 
Splendid Meetings 

The farmers’ meeting recently held by 
the Kingston, Ontario, club was a splen- 
did success. Fully sixty farmers were 
present together with the junior winners 
of the plowing match held at Sunbury 
who were presented with cups donated 
by Kiwanis. The entertainment of 
members of the farming community 
created a feeling of better understanding 
between the city and county residents, 

* + . 


Banquet for Five Hundred Children 


The Lawrenceburg, Indiana, K1wANis 
club promised they would give prizes and 
a banquet to all school children of the 
county who had a record of punctuality 
and perfect attendance for the school year 
September to June. This was prompted 
from the fact that it wasapparent that per- 
fect attendance in the schools was becom- 
inglax. Inevery school district in the coun- 
ty many school children at once grasped 
the meaning of attendance and entered 
school with only one thought in mind, 
and that was punctuality, no tardiness 
and perfect grades. Out of a school en- 
rollment of 3,961, approximately 500 
had been found fully qualified to take 
part in the hospitality and generosity 
of the Kiwanis club. A splendid pro- 
gram of entertainment was provided 
and prizes, which were souvenirs fur- 
nished by the local manufacturers, were 
distributed. The program for the day 
ended with a moving picture show for 
the children, after which they departed 

















Six welcome signs, similar to the above, were 

erected on the principal highways leading into 

Fort Scott, Kansas, by the Kiwanis club of 
that city. 


for their homes with a lasting picture of 
the scenes of the day impressed upon 
their young minds. 

* - . 


Grade Students Get Athletic Awards 


Starting six years ago with a distribu 
tion of forty-two micdals to grade pupils 
for passing an athletic test in the schools, 
the Council Bluffs, Iowa, club which 
sponsors the movement each year, has 
completed the current year’s distribution 
of 327 medals. Of this number, 149 were 
distributed to boys; eight of the medals 
were gold, fifteen silver and 126 bronze. 
The girls received 178 medals; seven of 
which were gold, twenty-eight silver and 
143 bronze. The athletic efficiency test 
on which the awards are based, consists 
of three events—usually a basket ball 
throw, standing broad jump and fifty 
yard dash. All details with reference 
to age, achievement in the tests, etc., 
are carefully scrutinized by the supervisor 
before the final decisions are made. 

















Cast of Second Annual Review presented by the Rogers Park—Chicago, Illinois 
‘oceeds approximately $1,000, are to be devoted to equipping and 


club. The pr 
taining a 


y Scout Camp. 
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school. Several 





United States 
Marine Band 
Concert 

The KIWANIS 
Club of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 
gave a United 
States Marine 
Band concert. 
Twenty-five mem- 
bers of the club 
each donated $100 
to purchase the 
afternoon house. 
Tickets were given 
to children from 








meetings were 
devoted to the 
study of problems 
and conditions re- 
lating directly to 
the improvement 
of bettering re- 
lations between 
the city and agri- 
cultural sections, 
culminating in a 
great ‘‘Farmer’s 
Day’ when the 
club entertained a 
large number of 
farmers. So suc- 








orphan asylums, 
hospitals and blind 
institutions, and 
with the cooper- 
ation of the school board, a merit system 
was worked out for the distribution of 
tickets to students. About half of the 
students in the eighth grades, high schools 
and parochial schools attended—nine 
thousand in all. The donors personally 
presented the invitations to the various 
schools and institutions. For the after- 
noon concert a parade was arranged con- 
sisting of the firemen’s and policemen’s 
bands, Boy Scouts, local marine corps, a 
detachment from Fort Harrison, the 
Mayor, Governor, Commandant of the 
Fort and six blocks of automobiles. 
Members of the club sold tickets (for the 
evening performance) a month in ad- 
vance, making a net profit of $2,000. 
The success of the whole affair was due 
to efficient planning and the fact that 
every man in the club was on some com- 
mittee a 


Autumn Jubilee 


Under the auspices of the Kiwanis 
Club of Lenoir, North Carolina, together 
with other civic organizations, an Autumn 
Jubilee was held for four days. Each 
organization had charge of the program 
for one day. In order to defray some of 
the expenses, Jubilee buttons which en- 
titled the wearers to attend each per- 
formance, were sold at the price of fifty 


Check for $5,000 presented to the Junior Red Cross Society by the Kiwanis Club of 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


cents for adults and twenty-five cents 
for children. The last day of the Jubilee 
was devoted to the farmers at which 
time a barbecue was held for over 1,200 
farmers and their wives. 
. * + 
Sponsor Physical Training 
Assisting in establishing gymnasium 
classes is an activity of the KIWANIS 
Club of Beacon, New York. Under the 
direction of an instructor, boys between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen years 
will receive instruction once a week be- 
tween seven and eight o'clock. Two 
men will be in charge of special classes 
and speakers will address the boys on 
physical education from time to time. 
. * * 
Some Worthwhile Activities 
Anniston, Alabama, KIwANIANs have 
been active in various capacities: Pro- 
vided a $300 scholarship (which is an 
annual custom of the club) for under- 
privileged boys; a sum of money was 
donated for the Adult Illiteracy Schools 
of the county, these school sessions having 
done splendid work among backward 
classes of the rural sections; school books 
and clothing were provided for many 
poor children; assisted in raising $25,000 
for building dormitory at local boys’ 





a 

















In connection with their activities of s 
of Denton, Texas, assisted in the build 





msoring a Boy Scout troop, Kiwanians 
@ of a Boy Scout Hut, furnishing both 
time and money. 


cessful was this 
“Good Will’’ meet- 
ing that it has 
been the subject of various editorial com- 
ment. The club put across a valuable 
piece of work in cultivating this feeling 
of friendship. As a memorial to the de- 
ceased wife of an active member of the 
club, a bed was endowed at the local free 
clinic. An active interest was alsotaken 
in the Chamber of Commerce member- 
ship drive with the result that all mem- 
bers of the club are Chamber of Com- 
merce members. 

* * aa 


Provide Tourist Camp and 
Swimming Pool 

Several years ago the club at Pierre, 
South Dakota, raised about $2,000 for a 
tourist camp building erected in the city 
park. This building provides every 
convenience for the tourists—showers, 
wash tubs, kitchen utensils, large rest 
room, and a screened-in porch. The 
club has recently placed at the disposal 
of the city and tourists a big swimming 
pool, approximately one hundred feet 
square, made of reinforced concrete with 
a capacity of about 300,000 gallons. This 
is fed by a large artesian well belonging 
to the city, the water being changed 
completely every six hours. The pool 
and bath house are enclosed by a heavy 
wire fence so that the only entrance 
to the pool is through the dressing rooms 
and shower bath. The total cost of the 
pool and bath house was $9500 which 
amount was raised by the club at their 
annual Frontier Day. 

* * * 


Interest Boys in the Growing of 
Potatoes 


Last Spring the Carey, Ohio, club gave 
twenty-three boys each a bushel of certi- 
fied seed potatoes. After a summer of 
hard work, these boys were invited to 
submit their products for inspection. 
At this time the club entertained the 
boys and their fathers and also invited a 
member of the faculty of the Agricultural 
College of Ohio State University and 
agricultural teacher of the Carey High 
School as judges. The following merits 
were taken into consideration in judging 
the potatoes: Forty points were given 
to the highest yield, twenty to the best 
kept field, twenty to the best exhibit of 
a peck of potatoes, fifteen to the best 
kept records and five for bringing their 
fathers. Prizes in the form of savings 
accounts were awarded to four boys 
scoring the highest average of efficiency. 
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Danville, Illinois, Kiwanians Mark Graves 
of Lincoln’s Parents 


Danville, Illinois, made a trip of 

over one hundred miles to hold 
their regular weekly meeting at the 
Shiloh Cemetery, nine miles southwest 
of Charleston, Illinois. 

Agents had been sent out in advance 
who posted pennants leading from the 
headquarters of the Kiwanis Club of 
Danville to the cemetery. These posters 
stated, ‘‘Krwanis Trail from Danville, 
Illinois, to the graves of the father and 
mother of Abraham Lincoln, Thursday, 
September 10, 1925, 3 o’clock p. m. 
General public invited.’”” The trail from 
Charleston led down the road_ which 
Abraham Lincoln traveled the last visit 
he made to his step-mother on January 
31, 1861, and the last trip he made to his 
father’s grave. 


Es September the Kiwanis Club of 


Congressman-at-Large Rathbone of 
Chicago and Judge John H. Marshall 
of Charleston, a direct descendant of 
Chief Justice Marshall, delivered ad- 
dresses. Congressman Rathbone is a 
son of Major Rathbone who was a guest 
of Lincoln in Ford’s theater on the night 
of the assassination, and whose uniform 
was stained with the blood of the Presi- 
dent as he caught the body of the falling 
man and assisted in removing the stricken 
executive from the theater. 

The Kiwanis club purchased, set 
and unveiled at this ceremony two 
magnificent granite stones which were 
placed on the graves respectively of 
Thomas Lincoln and Sarah Bush Lincoln, 
the father and stepmother of Abraham 
Lincoln. On the back of these stones 
was engraved, ‘‘Erected by the K1IwAnis 
Club of Danville, Illinois, September, 
1925.” A large crowd was present and 
a magnificent ceremony was he'd. Susan 
J. Baker, an old lady who has always 
lived across the road from this cemetery, 
recited two original poems and told about 
the last visit of Lincoln to his father’s 
grave; that Abraham Lincoln, after 
visiting his stepmother came over to her 
house and asked her father to show him 
the grave of his father. Susan was a 
little girl. She followed the men across 
the road to the cemetery and when the 
grave was marked out, her father and 
Abraham Lincoln got a pine board and 
on it Abraham Lincoln with his jack- 
knife engraved the initials T. L.— 
Thomas Lincoln. This was pushed in 
the ground and that was the last visit 
of Abraham Lincoln at his father’s grave. 
A few days later the President-elect left 
for Washington to be inaugurated in 
March following. 

The following is an extract from an 
account of the ceremony in one of the 
local papers of Danville: 

“Judge Marshall’s talk was in the 
nature of an outline of the lives of these 
two people, their early history, an- 
cestors, descendants, and what became 
of all of them. 

“‘Mr. Rathbone’s talk at times rose 
to sublime heights in his story of the 


trials and privations of the humble people 
who reared the boy who became presi- 
dent. The addresses were delivered in 
a little clump of pine trees, evidently 
planted in the little cemetery when it 
was new. These trees were about fifty 
feet northwest of the graves of the 
Lincolns, which were located and marked 
a year ago, a beautiful Barre gray granite 
monument being erected by another 
service club. There are now two beau- 
tiful headstones of the same kind of 
granite, with the years of the births and 
death of the Lincolns. The stones also 
bear the inscriptions on the side facing 
the monument, that they had 
erected by the Danville Kiwanis club. 


been 


“Gathered with the local KiwANIANS 
and their ladies were scores of 
who had known the Lincolns, also many 
of the younger folks from the surround- 
ing countryside. The cemetery is known 
as Shiloh, and there is a little brick and 
stone church alongside the cemetery. 


persons 


“Almost within a stone’s throw of the 
church the father of Lincoln died, and 
barely two miles to the southeast the 
stepmother breathed her last. At the 
turn in the road where the pilgrims to 
the exercises turned from their south- 
ward trip from Charleston to the west, 
in the little town of Farmington, and in 
the last house on the west side of the 
road, is where Lincoln met his stepmother 
for the last time and bid her good-bye as 
he was preparing to start for Washingtcn. 

‘Mrs. Susan J. Baker, residing just 
across the fields from the cemetery, a 
girl of 8 years at the time, appropriately 
opened the program by lifting the veils 
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that covered the two markers, and then 
told of the last meeting of Lincoln and 
his step-mother. It was about Jan. 30, 
1861, so far as can be figured. 

“Mrs. Baker, now almost 75, talked 
to the assemblage after she had been 
introduced to the guests from a distance 
by Attorney H. Ernest Hutton, to whose 
untiring efforts the work of restoring 
the graves of the ancestors of Lincoln 
had progressed so far. President Harlan 
Steeley, of the Kiwanis club, opened 
the meeting and then turned the gavel 
over to Mr. Hutton. A visit to the 
cemetery in company with Judge Mar- 
shall several years ago, while visiting 
the jurisc at his home, at Charleston, 
gave Hutton the idea. 

“She told the assemblage of her first 
glimpse of Lincoln. She was then Susan 
Rodgers, a daughter of Isaac Rodgers. 
They lived just east and the 
road from the cemetery. Lincoln did 
the his father’s 
grave and stopped on the way to the 
cemetery to get Mr. Rodgers, whom he 
knew as ‘‘Uncle Ike,’”’ to show him the 
spot. He was led to it and there being 
no marker upon it he took a stick and 


across 


not know location of 


sharpening the end, drove it into the 
soil. 

‘Some years later, when Lincoln came 
to pay his step-mother the last visit, 
he again called at the cemetery. Miss 
Rodgers and other girls were fixing up a 
grave in another part of the cemetery 
and they happened to look up and see the 
tall figure of Lincoln. She saw him pull 
up the marker he had stuck in the ground 
some years before and then put it back. 
Afterwards she went over to see what 
done and found the initials 
rudely cut: into the hard wood 


he had 
cop I ” 
with a jack-knife. 

‘‘Friends erected a very fine monument 

















Some of the members of the Danville, Illinois, club surrounding the graves on 
which the monuments were erected. 
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over the grave in 1872. It contained 
no mention of the helpmate of Mr. 
Lincoln in the lettering. It was removed 
a year ago to a place near the gate of the 
cemetery, and is in a ead state, because 
vandals, under the guise of souvenir 
hunters, having chopped scores of little 
pieces of white marble from the base, 
as well as the sides and corners of the 
column. 

“No disparagement was placed by the 
speakers upon the mother of Lincoln, 
Nancy Hanks, who lies in Spencer county, 
Indiana, in a grave suitably marked and 
honored. She was of almost unknown 
ancestry, but a good woman. She passed 
away when the future president was but 
8 years of age. 

“The talk of Judge Marshall gave 
some very interesting facts, many of 
them new to Danville people, about 
Lincoln and his people. Mr. Rathbone 
completed the picture of the afternoon 
with a remarkable talk. 

“Four women had played important 
parts in the life of President Lincoln, 
Mr. Rathbone declared. They were 
altogether different. First was the moth- 
er, Nancy Hanks, then the sweetheart, 
Ann Rutledge, at Salem, whose death 
made such a complete change over 
Lincoln that he was known for years 
afterward as the sorrowful man. Then 
came Mary Todd Lincoln and last and 
far from being the least, in the opinion 
of the speaker, was the stepmother, 
Sarah Bush Lincoln.” 





Abraham Lincoln 
February 12, 1809—April 15, 1865. 


“To this place and to the kindness 
of these people I owe everything.” 
\ JITH these words Lincoln, on the 
morning of February 11, 1861, as he 
departed for Washington and the Presi- 
dency, bade farewell to his friends in 
Springfield. 

Thus, he bequeathed to Springfield, 
something*more than a sentiment, some- 
thing more than a motto to be carved on 
monuments and cornerstones—he _be- 
queathed a trust, a very deep and last- 
ing obligation to hold this memory sacred 
and keep it alive among all men. 

Lincoln once told an interviewer that 
the story of his early life might be told in 
the single line from Gray's Elegy, “‘The 
short and simple annals of the poor.” 

He was born in a log cabin in Kentucky. 
His boyhood and adolescence knew only 
the grinding hardships of poverty and the 
insatiate hunger for knowledge. 

When he came to New Salem, Illinois, 
he was twenty-two. He was one of the 
“long nine of the Illinois general assembly 
who made an indelible impression upon 
Illinois. They secured the transfer of the 
state capital from Vandalia to Springfield. 
Lincoln followed this political act by mov- 
ing to the new capital to make it his 
home. 

On a March day in 1837, astride a 
borrowed horse, he stopped before Joshua 
Speed's store on the west side of the public 
square of that village of mud streets and 
twelve hundred people. Two saddle bags 
contained his possessions. That day he 
had received his license to practice law. 

His first law office was in the block 
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north. His partner was John T. Stuart, 
the first president of the Illinois Watch 
Company. Stuart went to Congress. 
Lincoln regularly divided the proceeds of 
the partnership, wrapping Stuart’s in a 
paper, marked “‘Stuart’s half.” It occu- 
pied a place of security on a shelf, await- 
ing Stuart’s return or instructions. 


Lincoln married Mary Todd in a pre- 
tentious brick residence that stood on the 
site where the State has erected a Centen- 
nial memorial to its admission to the 
Union. The newly weds went to the 
Globe Tavern where they lived almost 
two years and recommended it to friends 
as a good tavern “where board and room 
may be had at four dollars a week.” 
Their first child was born in this old 
hostelry. 


In 1844, Lincoln purchased for fifteen 
hundred dollars, the only property he ever 
owned—a modest story and a half cot- 
tage. While he was on one of his journeys 
over the circuit, Mrs. Lincoln renewed 
the roof and made it a two story house. 
Returning, he pretended not to know his 
own house; calling to a neighbor: “I am 
Abe Lincoln; I'm looking for my house; I 
thought it was over there; I think I must 
be lost.” 


Lincoln’s second law partner was 
Stephen T. Logan. His third was William 
H. Herndon whom he joined in 1843. 
Addressing him affectionately as “Billy” 
he said, as they started their career: 
“Billy, if you trust me as much as I trust 
you, we will have no difficulty.” 


Only a few feet from the spot where he 
stopped on the day he reached Springfield 
to make it his home stood the new capitol 
of Illinois. In its Hall of Representatives, 
Lincoln was nominated by the Republi- 
cans,on June 16, 1858, to the United 
States Senate against Stephen A. Doug- 
las. Accepting the honor he made the 
celebrated ‘‘House Divided Against It- 
self’ speech. The historian, A. C. Mc- 
Laughlin says of it: ‘‘With the exception 
of the Gettysburg address, it was Lin- 
coln’s most famous speech. ’ 


After his election he slipped away for 
an hour or two, as he could take them, 
to a dark, dingy, unromantic, bare room 
on the third floor of a store building, 
across from the capitol and there penned 
his wonderful first inaugural address, one 
of the nation's greatest political and legal 
documents. 


In this capitol Governor Yates, over 
the protests of powerful advisers chose 
U. S. Grant to lead an Illinois regiment; 
Lincoln selected John Hay to be one of 
his secretaries and started on his public 
career one of America’s most distinguished 
diplomats and statesmen. In the hall 
wnere his ‘‘House Divided Against Itself”’ 
speech was delivered, Lincoln’s body lay 
in state, wnile seventy-five thousand peo- 


ple passed before his open coffin. His 


funeral train had arrived at the Chicago 
& Alton station, an hour late,-at .gine 
o'clock in the morning of May_3’ 1865. 
Afte, the funeral ceremonies his bodyawas 
placed in a vault inyOak Ridge cemetery. 
It has been transferred a number of times 
but now rests in the north crypt of the 
impressive monument a bereaved nation 
erected on a knoll in that cemetery. 


February, 1926 


—From the Capito City Paper Talk, 
Springfield, Illinois. Edited by C. E. 
Roach, Lt. Gov., Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District. 


“Hold My Coat, Please’”’ 


SEVERAL years ago I was riding 
on a train and made the acquaint- 
ance of an old gentleman who lived in 
Freeport, Illinois. When I informed 
him of my name he replied that he had 
heard Lincoln in his first debate with 
Douglas at Freeport. The old gentle- 
man looked at me with great earnestness 
beaming upon his face and said, ‘Yes 
sir, I helped build the platform that 
Lincoln and Douglas stood upon in 
that debate; and I sat on that platform 
near Lincoln during that debate.” He 
then stated how Douglas appeared as 
he opened the debate. ‘‘Douglas, was 
a splendid appearing man and had a 
most wonderful delivery. We Republi- 
cans had never seen Lincoln before and 
had heard scarcely of his name. As 
Douglas proceeded with his opening 
we became discouraged and feared that 
Lincoln could not be any match for 
his gifted opponent. When Lincoln 
arose to speak, he took off a long linen 
duster and carefully handing it to me 
he said, “My friend, will you kindly 
hold my coat while I proceed to stone 
Stephen for awhile?’”’ The old gentleman 
then proceeded to tell of how Lincoln 
calmly and logically put the fervid 
Douglas on his back causing the Repub- 
licans to revise their estimate of their 
great representative.— Kiwanian P. L. 
Lincoln, Judge, County Court, Richland 
County. Richland Center, Wisconsin. 








Lincoln 
To Cabin—came a child of man, 
And there came too exquisite plan 
Of God to give the world a part, 
Of Heaven through exquisite heart. 
No heralds’ shout nor trumpets’ blare 
Announced the birth of Spirit fair, 
And yet a Nobleman, a Prince 
Was born, and all the world has since 
Been sweeter, kinder, gentler too, 
For God gave to the world, and you— 
LINCOLN 
To stately mansion—came a man 
To lead, to guide, to build and plan. 
That all his people, high and low, 
Might all the thrill of freedom know. 
That his fair country always stand 
Before the world a righteous land. 
That little children and their mothers 
Together live; and that brothers, 
In North and South, true brothers be: 
God’s gift to all the world, and me— 
LINCOLN 
To Spirit wearied; aching heart; 
Comes peace, flows courage for new start. 
To Soul that trembles through the night 
Streams gently, softly, dawn’s clear light. 
To tortured conscience racked with fear, 
Comes resolution strong and clear. 
In Mother's crooning song of love, 
A note of peace drifts from above. 
Wondrous garden in hearts has grown, 
For we, and all the world, have known— 
LINCOLN 


Grady—DvututTa 
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Robert E. Lee 


The Farsighted Builder of a New South* 


By Dr. HENRY LEWIs SMITH 


President, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia 


Y PRESENT duty and privilege 
M is to bring to this gathering of 
loyal Americans a Robert E. Lee 
of which they are strangely and totally 
ignorant—not Lee the Christian saint, 
not Lee the idol of a nation, not Lee the 
demi-god of war, the inventor and almost 
the perfecter of trench warfare, un- 
matched in defense, resistless in attack— 
not the Lee you have known and defied, 
but a Robert E. Lee whose transcendent 
genius and life-work after Appomattox 
outshine, outweigh, and will far outlast 
all the more spectacular glories of his 
military canpaigns. 

I wish to paint a three-fold picture of 
the practical builder of a new South, Lee 
the citizen, a constructive post-bellum 
leader of whom even his Southern wor- 
shipers are strangely ignorant. 

First. I exhibit Lee the all-American 
progressive, fifty years ahead of the South 
and of the nation of his day. 

Second. Lee the all-American victor 
over defeat, the ardent, effective peace- 
maker between North and South. 

Third. Picture of Lee as the 20th 
century engineer of a new industrial 
democracy, never dreamed of by the 
leaders and statesmen of the Old South 
who fought so nobly under his banner to 
arrest and roll back the resistless tide of 
modern industrial development. 

Lee as the all-American progressive, 
had far outgrown slavery, regarding it as 
an indefensible barrier to industrial pro- 
gress, and manumitted all the slaves 
under his authority or control long be- 
fore 1861. Lee the all-American nation- 
alist hated secession and the disruption 
of the Union as he did slavery, and never 
ceased his efforts for the Union till it at- 
tacked his own Virginia and forced him 
to obey the deeper loyalty. Lee was the 
far-seeing advocate of restricted and 
selected immigration in an era that 
opened wide the doors of America to the 
unfit of every land. Even though a pro- 
fessional life-long soldier, he was so far 
ahead of his profession and training that 
he hated militarism and military despot- 
ism, lifted civic power always above the 
military, and was a conspicuous exponent 
of individual self-government and social 
democracy in church, school and state. 

The second inspiring picture I would 
draw is of Lee the Peacemaker between 
North and South, the valiant and resist- 
less fighter who remained untouched and 
unembittered by war-hatred or war- 
resentment, even when his whole prop- 
erty had been confiscated, his family 
driven from home, his armies crushed, 
his land devasted, and his military career 
ended by hopeless defeat. 


ge i Capital District Convention, October 


It was due to his iron decision and all- 
powerful leadership that the war ended 
at Appomattox and the nation was 
spared the endless horrors o ithe guerilla 
warfare, which his gallant associates 
urged upon him. 

He gave his life and all his matchless 
influence to obliterating the deep-plunged 
scares and hatred of fratricidal war and 
restoring to the South her ancient 
national loyalty and her conspicuous 
national service and leadership. That 

















General Robert E. Lee, from an old photograph 


the whole South at the close of a single 
post-war generation could so nobly and 
loyally fight and die under the old flag 
is due more to his shining example and 
his patriotic efforts than to those of any 
other leader North or South, during those 
awful years of strife and hatred and re- 
construction. 

The third picture I would draw is of 
Lee the educational statesman, the seer 
of a new era, the practical builder of a 
new industrial and economic South. 

His marvelous reconstruction in five 
short years of the scope, the aims, the 
methods, and the spirit of an ancient clas- 
sical college, during an era of such social 
and industrial wreckage and bankruptcy, 
in a locality and section utterly devasted 
by ruthless war, will forever stamp this 
amazing American as the most progres- 
sive and far-seeing educator in all the 
history of American civilization. 

One year was spent studying the in- 
stitution’s historic past, its present pro- 
blems, and its possible future service to a 
wrecked and prostrate land, whose social 
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and industrial system had been an- 
nihilated. Then, with daring progres- 
siveness, with consummate ability, with 
resistless and untiring energy, the recon- 
struction began. 

He at once introduced the elective sys- 
tem in place of the ancient fixed curri- 
culum, the honor-system of holding all 
tests and examinations, the practice of 
organized student self-government, and 
a students Y. M. C. A. under the care 
of its national organization. 

To the traditional undergraduate work 
in Latin, Greek, mathematics, and philo- 
sophy were added in rapid succession de- 
partments of English, modern languages, 
applied chemistry, and natural philosophy, 
and each year a thoroughly planned pro- 
fessional school, interwoven with under- 
graduate courses, was presented to the 
board and formally approved and adopted 
by them. 

In 1867 a School of Law and Equity to 
furnish the new era with highly trained 
lawyers and legislators was added; in 
1868 a school of Civil and Mining En- 
gineering to rebuild the wrecked South; 
in 1869 a practical and theoretical School 
of Journalism, with fifty scholarships, to 
furnish the new era with trained leaders 
of public opinion; and in 1870, a thor- 
oughly planned university School of Com- 
merce and Business Administration for 
the industrial and economic leadership of 
the new civilization. The last two were 


the first university .schools of this 
type or name in America or the 
world. 


Thus in five years this former Superin- 
tendent of West Point worked an out- 
standing miracle in the history of Ameri- 
can non-military higher education, and 
placed Washington’s ancient college fifty 
years ahead of its times. Thus he trans- 
formed and developed, in five post-bellum 
years of poverty and wreckage, an ancient 
classical college into a 20th century uni- 
versity of practical training for civic and 
industrial leadership and reconstruction. 
Thus he gathered students, teachers, and 
endowments on Washington’s educa- 
tional foundation, saturated the institu- 
tion with his spirit, fixed for all time its 
campus traditions of chivalry, courtesy, 
and personal honor, and then, worn out 
by his incessant labors, fell suddenly at 
his post, and bequeathed to it his match- 
less example, his incomparable name, and 
his practical idealism. 

Thus, like his Divine Examplar on the 
hills of Galilee, he sacrificed his mortal 
life that his life-work might thus become 
immortal, and taught the world the glory 
of self-renunciation, of whole-hearted 
Christian consecration, of fidelity to the 
heaven-sent duty of the hour at whatever 
cost of personal sacrifice. 





New Jersey District Keeps Records of All Clubs 


This statistical record of all clubs was maintained with great success by Immediate Past Governor 
William J. Carrington. It acts as a stimulus to all clubs, permitting 
them to check up on themselves. 
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Asbury Park........ 5-26-21 7812 9+ +++4+4++ 9999400 4444+4+4++4+04+4++4+0444+H+ 0200 0 
Atlantic City 11-18-20 161 12 10 + + + + 4+ 8280+ 44+ 544444 444+ 4+ 4+ 4+ + + +-+ 1000 120*+ 0 
Bayonne 4-19-21 5416164++++O0O04 8281+04 24+4+4+4+4+0X+7+00+0+4++4+ 240 20 0 0 
Bloomfield 6-15-22 6822 5++++04 199799+ 04 24+4+4+4+4+4+0FF4+ +4274... 300 20+ 0 
Bridgeton 1-24-23 6826 9+ +++0+ 83799+0+ 34+04¢4444+4+44+4+4+4++4+ 240 24 + 0 
Burlington 11-22-21 57 6 8++++0O00 8783+04 3+4444444+4+4+4+4++4+4+-... 150 60*+ O 
Caldwell-W.Essex 2-28-24 7010120 +0404 9078+04+ 34+44+0444+4+4+24+0++4++ 0+ 180 180*+ 0 
Camden 5-17-23 571617 ++++0O00 8586+00 34+¢4 ++++0O04¢+7+004t0F 300 60*+ 0 
Cape May 1-10-24 56 6700+4++xX+ X tet 44+4+4+4+4¢4¢¢4¢4¢X% ¢¢+4+4+-. 150 20 + 0 
Clayton -15-25 33 61X+X+XX XX+04+ 4X X4+444+4+4+4+4+X%+4+X+ 120 25 x 0 
Clifton 1 2-24 36 S17 O + +4+0 +...... tte+t+i1i+¢+¢+0¢4¢4¢0t4F4¢+4+4+4 0... 180 20 + 0 
Dover 2-12-24 64 9120 +++0+ 7260+0+ 14+4+44+4+4+27+04+4704F4+ 04 150 16 + 0 
East Orang 12-31-2110214 50+++00 7..+0O0+ 8+4+04¢4+4+4+4+4+4+4+++++ #300 15+ 0 
nen Geateer City G-it-as © 8 644 +7 + + S++ + 24+ 4+4+4+47-47+7+4+7-F+ + ++ + 100 20 + 0 
Elizabeth Gye wets 2 O++ 7 OO Mot +t 244+ 444+ Ft ttt ttt OR! OO Db O 0 
Hackensack 12- 4-22 4220100 +++0O0+ 69764++4+4+ 34+44+44+04+4+4+4+4+0+04+4+ 0150 0 
Hackettstown 1-11-24 52144100+++4+04+ ..59+0+ 14+004++4+04+4++000+0... 75 15 + 0 
Hammonton 6-14-22 70 6114+ +++0O0+4+ 67899+4+4+ 24+44+44+4+4¢44¢4FA4¢+4+4+4+4 «150 15 + 0 
Hoboken 3-22-22 88 S54++++00 1764+0+ 204+4+4+4+0X4++004++4+04 240 200+ 0 
Irvington §- 2-22 80155 7O+4++0O0+ 8881++4+ 34+4+4+4+4+4+0444F4FC4+ 00... 475 15 4+ 0 
Jersey City - 8-22 1412737 + ++ 4+4+4+ 999 +44 74+ 4+4+4+4+4+X 4+ 4+ 4+ 4+ 4+ 4+ 4+... 360 25 4+ 0 
Keyport.. 5-20-24 51 8170 +++XO X..+00 2004¢44+4+04+4+004+4+0... 260 15 + 0 
Lakewood 11-26-23 33 9160 +++4+XO 6987+4+01+04+4+4++04++00+04+... 180 200 0 
Lambertville 1-23-23 31 200+++00........ Pore Sp ee pe tS Oa OO + + + + 0150 7 
Millville 6-20-23 9123 40+ 4++04 998+4+0 34+4+4+4+4+4+4¢+4¢4¢+¢+¢+4+4+4+4 180 124+ 0 
Montclair 10-12-22 581113 ++++00 883+0044+4+04+4+4+04F+44+04+4+++ 200 204+ 0 
Newark.__._........ 4-26-17 159 2521+ +++++ 609744+0+ 44+44+4+4++X4+4+04+44+4 250 30 + 0 
New Brunswick... 7-12-21 5015 9++++0O00 7681400 14+4+0+4++4++4+4+4++4+000+4++4+.. 150 200 0 
North Hudson 6- 7-22 108 2010+ +++++ 7976+ 44+ 44+4+4+444X%4¢4+4+4+4+4+4++ «240 30+ O 
Ocean City 4-15-22 7991213 4+4+++4+0+4 638+0+44+04¢444+4+4+4+4+++4++.. 100 25 4+ 0 
Orange-W.Or'nge12-13-21 5311 30++++0 82..4+0+ 8+4+0+4+004+4++++0++ 300 15+ 0 
Passaic. .10- 2-23 451523++4++00 6..4+¢4+4+ 24+4+4+4++0X4¢4++00+4++4 180 12 + 0 
Paterson... -10-18 531813 ++++00 636444 14+44+4+4+0XK4+4+4+0044 4+... 100 27 + 0 
Paulsboro 5-13-24 5411 400+4+X+ X6+ 04+ 24+04¢4F4+4+4+4¢+4¢4¢4¢+4¢+4+4++ 0 154 0 
Perth Amboy 1-30-24 506 30+++4+X+ 8..+00 10004¢4++4+04+4++0+0O04+4 120 154 7 
Phillipsburg 3. 1-23 5011 S+4+4++00...59+ 0+ 24+4+4+4¢4+4+4¢+4¢++04+4+04++4+ 240 154+ 1 
Pitman 326-25 4316 2X+X+tKK KX t+H+ EXXttettttetetet+tt XK + 140 52*x 0 
Plainfield §-28-24 4813140 04+4+04...64++4+ 14+4+4+4+4+4+04+4+4+4++00.. 240 154+ 0 
Pleasantville 6-13-22 771123+4+4++4+04 71..4+ 44+ 444+44+4+4+4+4+4+4+4+4+4+4+4+ 200 254 4 
Rahway. 2-13-23 63 140++4++00 6..+4+001+04+4++00++00+4+00... 300 150 2 
Ridgefield Park. 6- 5-24 44141200++x0O tO+ 14+4+4+4+4+004F+4++0000 15 150 0 
Riverside 10-25-23 6010 10 +4++4+0422...+0+ 3004+4+4+04+4++00+04++4 180 120 0 
Rutherford 11-10-25 35X X XX XXXX XX+XX TIXXXK+EXXXtEHHEX+X-. 180 20 xX 0 
S. Orange-M-w'd 4-19-22 5114 9++4+++++4++4+100984+ 0+ 14+4++4++4++4+4+04++4+0+4++4++40.. 100 25 4+ 0 
Summit en Seesaw ier OO. + +O 1++4+++4++0440040 0... 150 150 0 
Toms River 4-28-24 6018 80 4+4+4+X+ X..¢4+0 24+4+4+4+4¢+4¢+¢4+4+4+004+044 180 15 + 0 
lrenton 12- 4-18 1422313 ++++++4+ 7072400 8+4+4+4+4+4+4+4++004+4++4++4 300 30+ 0 
Vineland 6-29-23 4710150 0++00 71..4+04+ 14+4+4+4+4+4+4+4+4+4+4+ 44+ +4 180 12 + 0 
Washington 3-19-23 64 730+++00 t+++ ita t+++44+4+0+4+40+4 18 19-0 0 
West Hudson... 5- 2-23 36 813 OO OO0+00 Stt+tt+ 1OO00F¢FtOX++004+0 0... 240 15 0 0 
Wildwood 4-29-24 5618 SO++4++4+X+ X8+04+ 44+4+4+4+4+4¢4¢4¢4¢4+4+4+4+4+4 150 204 0 
Woodbury 11-15-23 54 8 24++4+4++00 78934+0+ 34+4+4++4+4++4+4+4+44++4+4+4+4++ «180 154+ 0 
Woodcliff 7-225 35 6 6XXX+XX KX+XXK FSXXKXX+4+4+XKX+4+04+44X 180 15 x 0 


*Includes luncheon fees. Use “pre-payment” plan 
Had no chance of participating. 
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On Being An Editor 


(From page 27) 


the light of the great service they are 
attempting to perform each day. And 
when I pause to consider what would 
happen if we had no newspapers, a little 
chill runs up and down my spine. 

As editor of a metropolitan newspaper 
for one day, I have had my fun and may 
have done some good. At any rate I 
am still alive—and a KIWANIAN. 





The following is the statement made 
by Mayor Nelson in the issue of the St. 
Paul Sunday Pioneer Press, of October 
18, 1925 which he edited: 


An Acknowledgment and an 
Apology 
(ys invitation from the Publisher and 
I 


{ditor of the Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch, two of the greatest newspapers of 
this country, I have undertaken to edit 
this issue. I realize that a newspaper is 
among the most important institutions in 
any community, and I am free to confess 
that editing one of them is about the 
hardest thing I have ever tried to do. 


A sincere effort has been made to pre- 
sent news of a constructive nature. 
News of crime and kindred subjects is 
presented, but not magnified. In place 
of large head lines on the front page 
displaying the criminal news of the day, 
such news will be found segregated on 
another page. 


As a reader of metropolitan newspapers 
I have been impressed with the fact that 
so many of them apparently believe that 
the public is more interested in news of 
crime and immorality than in that of a 
constructive nature. Stories of crime of 
every conceivable sort are displayed, in 
the minutest detail, on the front page. 

I do not agree with the opinion that 
publicity is a check to crime. It is true 
that the public should be advised of the 
existence of crime, but it is not neces- 
sary in doing so to present stories, which, 
in their gruesome details, are disgusting 
to the average reader. Nor is it neces- 
sary in presenting reports of crime to 
exploit the bravado of criminals as is 
frequently done. The most recent ex- 
ample is that of Gerald Chapman, the 
story of whose life has been told in a 
manner which might lead the undevelop- 
ed mind of youth to believe that emulat- 
ing his example would be romantic and 
interesting and not entirely objection- 
able. I sincerely believe that criminals 
are often led into the commission of 
crime through ideas obtained in press 
reports and that many times new daring 
is inspired from similar sources. 

In presenting so much of this kind of 
news it has seemed to me that newspapers 
fall into the ways of the ‘‘community 
gossip.”’ It is out of this classification 
that I have attempted to remove the 
present issue. 

I have sought the best for this edition. 
Great care has been exercised in select- 
ing stories to be published. I have en- 
deavored to have the highest ideals re- 
flected throughout all sections of the 
paper, believing that the public is in- 
herently more interested, for instance, in 
a movie star who rises to success over 
great obstacles than in his or her domestic 
difficulties or moral lapses. 


On the editorial page I have taken the 
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liberty to present my views on matters 
of current and vital interest. There has 
been added a page devotd to religious 
subjects. 

Able writers and artists have aided 
materially in getting out this paper, and 
to each one of them I wish to convey my 
sincere appreciation. 

To the Publisher and Editor I am deep- 
ly grateful for the rare opportunity they 
have afforded me in this enterprise. 

The responsibility for this issue, with 
the exception of the advertising, lies with 
me and I accept it. I sincerely trust it 
will prove of interest and value to the 
readers who will, I hope, overlook the 
shortcomings of one not skilled in the 
work, 

ARTHUR E. NELSON, 

Mayor of Saint Paul, Guest Editor for 
the Day. 





Editorial Comments—Pro 


and Con 


The following editorial comments made 
by. various publications present not only 
interesting news of this issue, but on 
newspaper publishing in general: 


T. PAUL, MINNESOTA capital, has 

a newspaper, The St. Paul Pioneer 
Press. It is the usual stodgy and amor- 
phous compendium of local accidents, 
arrests, entertainments, boiler-plate hok- 
us-pokus from New York, syndicated 
national news service. Like the papers 
of other middle-sized Middle-Western 
cities, The St. Paul Pioneer Press func- 
tions, apparently, on the assumption 
that few events that happen in Europe 
are important enough to be told to the 
people of St. Paul. 


St. Paul hasa Mayor. He is only 30— 
the youngest mayor ever elected there. 
An American Legion man, popular in his 
crowd, he has given the city a business 
administration, progressive and clean. 
He is an Elk, a Mason, a Redman, a 
member of the Modern Woodmen of 
America, with a slack, ready mouth, a 
touch of Irish in his nose, a touch of 
Scandinavian in his cheek bones, and a 
pair of spectacles. His name is Arthur 
E. Nelson. 

Now the people of St. Paul, at least 
the more intelligent of them, have long 
been dissatisfied with the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. They hoped that Mayor 
Nelson was too. A month ago the pub- 
lishers of the Pioneer Press invited Mayor 
Nelson to edit their paper for one day. 
He accepted. And the more intelligent 
people hoped that he would put some 
foreign news in it, take the fog out of it, 
compress it, organize it, speed it up. 
Doubtless he knew a thing or two about 
newspaper editing or he would not have 
been asked to take—or accept—the post 
of guest-editor. 

Last Sunday morning they woke up 
and stared at the wallpaper of their bed- 
room. ‘‘What,’”’ they thought sleepily, 
‘“‘was going to happen to-day?” With a 
start they remembered that it was the 
day for Mayor Nelson’s paper, hurried 
into their clothes and downstairs to 
where the Sunday paper waited with its 
many crisp, exciting layers, like a pile 
of griddle cakes, beside their coffee cups. 
With what a sinking of the heart they 
crackled through those layers. Why, 
except for an extra page about religion, 
and the fact that there was no -“‘im- 
morality’’ on the front page (all crime 
news was segregated in an inside section) 
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the Pioneer was the same streaky lump 
it had been before. 

On the first page under the headline: 
‘“‘An Acknowledgment and An Apology, 
Mayor Nelson asked them to be toler- 
ant. He did not know anything about 
editing a newspaper, he said. 

Then people remembered that they 
had been warned. Early in October the 
Press proclaimed that it was only Mayor 
Nelson's ‘‘customary courage’’ that had 
made him think he could edit a 
newspaper. ‘‘Will his customary cour- 
age,’’ wondered readers, ‘‘induce him to 
fiddle with the St. Paul’s orchestra, to 
pitch for the St. Paul baseball nine, to 
preach in St. Paul’s pulpits, to teach in 
the St. Paul High School, to drive the 
St. Paul trolley car?” 

—Time, Cleveland, Ohio, 





AST Sunday’s issue of the St. Paul 
4 Pioneer Press appeared under the 
editorial management of Mayor Arthur 
E. Nelson, of St. Paul, as ‘‘guest editor.”’ 
It appeared to be the aim of Mayor 
Nelson to emphasize the fact that a 
newspaper can still be a newspaper—and 
print all the news—without bringing out, 
in glaring headlines, the sensational, the 
ghoulish, the immoral and immodest 
sidelights of daily life. In his effort 
Mayor Nelson (as guest editor) covered 
the points in question in a masterly 
manner, and has demonstrated, beyond 
any question, that there are more ways 
than one in which to lay the “news of 
the day’ before the reading public. 
Mayor Nelson’s issue of the Pioneer-Press 
was a creditable showing of a high-class 
clean daily paper—the kind that should 
be encouraged. 





—Fargo, N. D., Blade. 





—— St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dis- 
patch tried a unique experiment with 
its Sunday edition. It gave Mayor 
Arthur E. Nelson of that city carte 
blanche in editing that day’s paper, per- 
mitting him to take editorial stands 
diametrically opposed to those of the 
publisher and editor and to use his own 
judgment in the news he printed and the 
manner in which he displayed it. 

The issue Mr. Nelson edited was a re- 
markable one. Gone were the screaming 
eight-column heads from the front page, 
and gone, too were the lengthy, detailed 
stories of crime. There were a few such 
articles, but they were relegated to 
secondary positions on the inside pages. 
He stressed what he calls ‘‘constructive 
news,’’ and devoted considerable space to 
community affairs. He also included a 
department for church and religious news, 
though the change in this instance was 
merely in the treatment and scope. 

From the purely physical standpoint, 
Mayor Nelson’s edition was an achieve- 
ment, as any editor who has had charge 
of a Sunday edition knows. The mayor 
had had no previous newspaper experi- 
ence, but he showed remarkable executive 
ability in handling the extremely com- 
plicated machinery of a daily newspaper. 

But there was another and a greater 
achievement: he published a paper in 
keeping with his own “clear-cut and 
definite newspaper purpose.’’ He left 
the stamp of his own personality on it, 
too, and that, perhaps, is the greatest 
accomplishment of an editor. It is a 
unique and inspiring personality that has 
made all the great papers of the country. 
It was Dana’s personality that made 
The New York Sun, and when other and 
lesser men got hold of it, The Sun started 
on the down-grade. It was Pulitzer’s 
personality that made The New York 
World, and because much of his person- 








ality and force were passed on to his 
son, The New York World is a great 
paper today. Colonel Watterson’s in- 
dividuality was stamped all over The 
Louisville Courier-Journal, and it was a 
tremendous force in the Country till 
Watterson relinquished control. So 
Mayor Nelson accomplished more than 
he imagines, for his personality and 
philosophy are evident, especially in his 
editorial comments, several of which 
were not in line with the paper’s long ad- 
vocated policies.” 


—Fargo, N. D., Forum. 


\ HILE editing the October 18 number 

of the St. Paul Pioneer Press, Mayor 
Arthur Nelson made one _ statement 
which ought to go down as a classic in 
the editors’ scrap-books of the world. 
He said, “Being an editor isn’t such hard 
work. All you have to do is about ten 
thousand things at the same time and if 
just one thing goes wrong you might just 
as well not have done the other 9,999 
correctly." The editor, pro tem, said a 
mouthful. 

And speaking of the Mayor's editorial 
efforts, it is doubtful if anyone was able 
to find the thousandth thing that was an 
error. 


—Bayport, Minn., Herald. 


AYOR NELSON'S _ experiment 

made an interesting Sunday morn- 
ing paper. I approved heartily of the 
segregation of crime news. Mr. Nelson 
is, of course, a better Mayor than an 
editor. 

—Rosser J. Willis, President, 

Kiwanis Club of St. Paul, in the 

Pioneer Press. 





AYOR A. E. Nelson of St. Paul did 

a creditable job of editing last 
Sunday's Pioneer Press. He gave the 
front page a drab appearance and his 
editorials had the heavy, essayistic style 
of the novice but not to the degree that 
I had expected. It wouldn't take long to 
make a real newspaper man of the saintly 
mayor. His characteristic bossiness 
found expression in reversing the paper's 
well-known policy on momentous ques- 
tions. 

Naturally he gave much space to 
political news and comment. Crimping 
crime news brought applause from some 
preachers. Next day's Pioneer Press 
points out that crime news occupies only 
ten per cent or less of the total news 
space of metropolitan newspapers. At 
times I am tempted to believe that these 
preacher critics have a strong affinity 
for crime news. They don’t seem to 
read more than that ten per cent of the 
newspapers. 

—Red Wing, Minn., Farmer. 


AST Sunday Mayor Nelson of St. 
4 Paul, Minn., was “‘guest editor’’ of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press. He was 
invited to take charge for a day and get 
out a newspaper as he would have it. 
He did so, and was complimented by 
the regular editor for “‘presenting a com- 
plete newspaper philosophy.” In his 
statement of that philosophy he said 
“great care” was used in selecting stories 
to be published. Crime news was segre- 
gated on an inside page. 
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It seems to the Morning News that 
the regular editor has far the better of 
the argument with the guest editor. 
Everybody knows that being editor for a 
day, like being mayor for a day, or any- 
thing else for a day, is far different from 
being that thing 365 days in the year. 
A man might do a thing once and get 
away with it; but if he continued for 
weeks and months with his one-day 
policy, he might find his views subject to 
considerable amendment. 

Mayor Nelson printed the bare fact 
of the death of Mrs. Craig Biddle and 
refused to print anything about the cause 
of her death. He refused to print the 
fact that Rose Pastor Stokes, the famous 
radical, had been divorced by her 
husband; that ten men and a girl had 
been arrested in NewYork charged with 
lots of robberies, that the police were 
investigating Mrs. Biddle’s death, that 
Anna Nilsson was granted a divorce, that 
thirty-five aliens were awaiting deporta- 
tion, that dry agents seized a lot of wine, 
that a woman found her husband dead 
in the basement of their home, that a 
motorist was arrested for being drunk, 
and that bank bandits were being sought 
by three sheriffs’ posses but were still at 
large. He did print a story about “Early 
Arrest Seen for Bank Terrorists,’’ and 
“$150,000 is Badger Loot,’’ and ‘‘Police 
Hunt Clue to Missing Boy,” and ‘‘Mem- 
ories of Aristocratic House Recalled by 
St. Paul Boy Murder.”’ Your criticism 
will be immediately that he didn’t reveal 
any great amount of discrimination in 
selecting his crime stories, that what he 
— was just about as bad as what he 
eft out. Maybe he decided that he 
would print just so much crime news 
and no more—even if there happened to 
be more that day; which of course is 
absurd. 

And there you are. The trouble was 
that the mayor looked at the newspaper 
as a mayor, and not as a newspaper man. 
He couldn't quit being mayor for one 
day and he could not avoid trying to 
warp the newspaper to the mayor’s 
point of view. Mayors come and go; 
newspapers go on and on. The mayor 
has certain political ideas; he tried to 
make the newspaper conform to them. 
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He wanted to serve to the public 
only such stuff as he thought was good 
for the public; he posed as the guardian 
of the public morals, and dosed out his 
news as some overlord would dose it, not 
permitting the public to “read every- 
thing and make its own conclusions, 
assisted by the views of the editor.” 
Not always is it true that the shoemaker 
is the best man to make a pair of shoes. 
But generally it is. 
—Savannah, Georgia, News. 





§ pes mayor of St. Paul, one of the 
most thriving cities in this country, 
last Sunday acted as editor of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press and got out the sort 
of a paper that he thinks all newspapers 
should be, whether daily or Sunday. 

It was an interesting issue, but it 
would be a pretty safe bet that if the 
mayor went into the publishing business 
he would give up the idea of publishing 
the kind of a newspaper that he likes and 
try to publish the kind that the public 
likes. 

The St. Paul mayor appears to have an 
idea that the average newspaper is made 
up largely of crime news. A great many 
good people talk as if that were so, but 
it is not so. 

A prominent publicist who had the 
same idea made a survey a year or so ago 
and found to his surprise that notwith- 
standing the epidemic of crime, the crime 
news in the newspapers constituted only 
10 per cent of all the news published. 


The business news got more than twice 
as much space as the crime news. 


The business news amounted to 21 per 


cent. Sports accounted for 15 per cent; 
comics and other entertainment and 
amusement features, 15 per _ cent; 


governmental news (including politics) 
16 per cent. Science, education, and 
religion made up the rest. 

Crime news thus is the smallest feature 
of the average paper, instead of the 
largest. 

—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Press. 
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Shall We Change the 
Calendar? 


By F. E. Ormsby 


N ORGANIZATION known as the 

“Liberty Calendar Association of 
America” has in mind the changing of 
our calendar, rearranging it on a plan 
of thirteen months instead of the present 
twelve month form, in order to simplify 
its use in all the affairs of life. The idea 
of simplification is worthy of considera- 
tion owing to the complexity of the 
present arrangement. It is quite im- 
portant, however, that any new form 
shall be drawn with the view to making 
as little change as possible to bring about 
the desired improvement. 
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The accompanying illustration shows 
how the equal days and weeks of the 
months may be brought about by simply 
wedging an extra month into the line 
of the Apsides, as it were, thus spread- 
ing open the present calendar by taking 
off a few days of each month to make up 
the twenty-eight days necessary for the 
extra period. The diagram shows a 
calendar having months of equal days 
throughout the year, regardless of leap- 
years, which plan would make all cal- 
endars perpetual. 

Two days must be accounted’for on 
any plan. In this plan a holiday is 
made by calling the present day of Jan- 
uary first, New Year's Day, distinct from 
any month or other connection. Just 
New Year's Day. Then when leap-year 
comes around to pick up the extra quar- 
ter days of each year, let a day be called 
Leap-year Day, independent of all other 
days and months. In this way Leap- 
year Day may be placed, when it comes, 
as the last day of the year, the day 
preceding New Year’s Day. This would 
bring the two days over an even twenty- 
eight division of the year to a place in 
the calendar where they would not, 
materially upset anything now in use. 

This would allow each month to begin 
with Monday and end with Sunday, 
with the additional month so placed 
that the present arrangement of months 
would not be disarranged to speak of, 
and it would save a lot of time and errors 
which would result if the new month 
were switched in after February or some 
other month, and the Leap-year day put 
in in the middle of the summer as some 
have proposed. 
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Abraham Lincoln 
(From page 11) 


of Independence, and he moved that 
a clause to that effect be inserted. 
No sooner had he stopped speaking 
than a tumult of voices burst forth 
with noisy clamor for an immediate 
adoption of the platform, and _ the 
amendment proposed was rejected by a 
boisterous vote. Mr. Giddings then took 
his hat and started towards the door, 
his great white head towering above the 
crowd. Before he could leave the place 
a young man in the New York delegation 
sprang from his seat, leaped into his 
chair and asked to be heard. The im- 
patient and noisy crowd undertook to 
interrupt him, but he stood firm saying: 
“This is a convention of free speech, and 
I have the floor, and I will stand here 
until tomorrow morning unless you give 
me an opportunity to say what I am 
going to say.’”’ The impatient crowd 
seemed determined to cry him down, but 
he held his ground firmly, and they 
finally yielded to his courage. He then 
went on to urge the amendment suggested 
by Mr. Giddings, and after a few mo- 
ments of eloquent appeal he renewed 
the motion in parliamentary form, and 
it was carried by an overwhelming 
crowd of enthusiasm. As Mr. Giddings 
slowly moved back to his seat there was 
universal inquiry as to who the young 
man was, and everyone was delighted 
to learn that it was George William Cur- 
tis, who for many years occupied the 
position of editor of Harper’s Weekly, 
and of the Easy Chair in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. -Mr. Curtis’ speech was as follows: 
“Gentlemen of the Convention, I beg 
you to consider well whether you are 
prepared to go before the people in this 
campaign which is just before us, in 
defense of the charge that here in this 
convention, here where the free winds of 
heaven sweep over yon teeming prairies, 
here in the city of Chicago in the summer 
of 1860, you winced and quailed and 
shrank from giving your sanction to the 
words of the immortal declaration pro- 
claimed to the world by our fathers in 
1776!" 

There was no oratory wasted in placing 
the candidates before the convention. 
“On behalf of the delegation from New 
York,”’ said Mr. Evarts, “I nominate 
William H. Seward.”’ ‘On behalf of the 
Illinois delegation I nominate Abraham 
Lincoln,”’ said Mr. Judd. 


When the convention first assembled 
it seemed quite evident that William 
H. Seward would be chosen. But the 
first ballot revealed the fact that Seward’s 
chief competitor was the rail-splitter 
from Illinois—Abraham  Lincoln—the 
first vote standing 173 for Seward, 
102 1-2 for Lincoln, scattering 190 1-2, 
and this surely presaged Lincoln's ulti- 
mate victory. The second ballot stood 
Seward 184 1-2, Lincoln 181, scattering 
99 1-2. The result was received with 
tremendous applause by the Lincoln 
supporters, while the Seward men looked 
on silently, many of them with blanched 
faces. The handwriting on the wall 
seemed perfectly plain except to those 
who would not see. The third ballot 
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was begun amid breathless suspense. 
All over the wigwam delegates were 
keeping their own tallies. Throughout 
the who.e of that ballot the vast crowd 
was strangely quiet, except when there 
were changes to Lincoln. These changes 
were always followed by outbursts of 
applause, staccato, almost hysterical 
in quality. Long before the official 
tellers had footed up their tally sheets 
the audience knew that Lincoln was in the 
lead. Four hundred sixty five votes had 
been cast, of which Lincoln received 
231 1-2, and Seward 181. Two hundred 
thirty three votes were necessary for a 
choice, and Lincoln lacked only a vote 
and a half. Then came the crucial mo- 
ment, the silence was painful. Then 
a delegate from Ohio sprang upon a chair 
and announced a change of four Chase 
votes to the Lincoln column. ‘‘Lincoln”’ 
shouted the teller waving his tally sheet, 
and at a signal a cannon on the roof of 
the wigwam boomed the news to the 
waiting throng outside. Wild enthusiasm 
and blank astonishment commingled 
in the indescribable scene that followed. 
Delegation after delegation swung into 
line, and finally William M. Evarts, the 
leader of the New York delegation, moved 
that the nomination of Lincoln be made 
unanimous. 


There was great disappointment among 
the New York delegation over the defeat 
of their candidate. For a quarter of a 
century Mr. Seward had been a con- 
spicuous figure in public life, and his 
friends thought him the man of all others, 
at that critical period to take the helm 
of government. On the other hand 
Lincoln could hardly be said to hold any 
recognized rank as a factor in national 
affairs; true, he had one distinction in 
his debate with Douglas, and in his 
Cooper Institute address in the Feb- 
ruary preceding, but these were not 
accepted by the leaders at the seat of 
government as indication that Mr. 
Lincoln possessed the executive ability 
required to cope with the mighty prob- 
lems of the period. This feeling became 
more general as the outlook became more 
and more alarming. And this feeling 
obsessed Mr. Seward to such a degree 
that four weeks after the inauguration 
he made the astounding proposition to 
Mr. Lincoln to relieve him of the duties 
and responsibilities of his office, and 
assume them himself. Mr. Seward 
could not fail to realize his grave mistake 
when he read the President’s dignified 
reply. In substance he said: ‘The 
people have called me to this office, and 
it is for me to assume its duties and re- 
sponsibilities. I could not transfer them 
to another if I would. I shall always 
welcome the counsel of my advisors, 
but I cannot surrender the authority 
the people have entrusted to me.” 


It is interesting to compare Lincoln's 
letter of acceptance when he was nomina- 
ted for the Presidency the first time, with 
those of Roosevelt, Taft or Bryan, when 
they were nominated for the same office. 
While each of theirs occupied 6 or 8 
columns of the average newspaper, 
Lincoln’s was contained in about 20 
lines. It was so short that I will give it 
in its entirety: 
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Springfield, Ill., May 23, 1860. 
or 

I accept the nomination tendered to 
me by the convention over which you 
; resided, and of which I am formally ap- 
prised in the letter of yourself and others, 
acting as a committee of the convention 
for that purpose. The declaration of 
principles and sentiments which accom- 
panies that letter meets my approval, 
and it shall be my care not to violate nor 
disregard it in any part. 

Imploring the Divine 
Providence, and with due regard to the 
and feelings of all who were 
represented in the Convention—to the 
rights of all the and territories 
and people of the nation; to the inviola- 
bility of the Constitution; and the per- 
union and harmony and _ pros- 
perity of all—I am most happy to co- 
operate for the practical success of the 
principles declared by the Convention. 


assistance of 
views 


states 


petual 


Your obliged friend and fellow citizen. 
A. LINCOLN. 


AS SOON as it became known that 
Lincoln waselected President, several 
of the southern states made preparation 
formally to separate themselves from the 
Federal Union, South Carolina taking 
the lead in the secession movement, so 
that by the time Lincoln was inaugurated 
seven states had done all in their power 
their connection with the 
The delegates of the seceding 
states had met early in February, and 
the new Confederacy and had 
elected Jefferson Davis President, and 
Alexander H. Stephens Vice-President. 
Shortly after his election Mr. Stephens 
in an elaborate speech, attempted to 
vindicate the action of the secessionists 
in setting up a new government in op- 
position to the United States, using these 
words: “The prevailing idea of Jefferson 
and most of the leading statesmen at the 
time of the formation of the old consti- 
tution was that the enslavement of the 
African was a violation of the laws of 
nature; that it was wrong in principle, 
socially, morally, politically; but these 
ideas were fundamentally wrong, they 
rested on the assumption of the equality 
of the races. This was an error. Our 
government ‘The Confederacy’ was 
formed upon exactly the opposite ideas, 
its foundations are laid, its corner stone 
rests upon the great truth that the negro 
is not the equal of the white man, that 
slavery, subordination to the superior 
race, is his natural and normal condition. 
his our new government is the first in 
the history of the world based upon this 
great physical, philosophical and moral 
truth."” I have made this quotation from 
Mr. Stephens to show how thoroughly 
imbued the people of the South were 
with the idea that slavery was a divine 
institution, a thing that seems incredible 
to us now. 

The bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
on the 12th of April, was the first aggres- 
sive act committed on either side, and 
it produced a deep and intense excite- 
ment throughout the northern states, 
breaking down for a time all party dis- 
tinction, and uniting the whole people 
in an earnest purpose to support the 


to dissolve 
Union 


formed 
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government. The very next morning 
after Major Anderson had evacuated the 
ruins of Fort Sumter, the New York 
Tribune aptly and forcibly observed, 
“Fort Sumter is lost, but freedom is 
saved. It is hard to lose Sumter but it is 
a consolation to know that in losing it we 
have gained a united people.” 

When the war of rebellion became a 
fixed fact many o1 Lincoln’s friends were 
sorely tried because he would make no 
movement against slavery. The aboli- 
tionists did not think it desirable to 
preserve the Union with slavery in it, 
and when, early in the war, General 
Fremont attempted military emancipa- 
tion, Lincoln forbad it thinking it was 
not an indispensable necessity. And for 
the same reason when the Secretary of 
War first suggested the arming of the 
blacks, he objected. Still later General 
Hunter attempted military emancipa- 
tion, but Lincoln refused to allow it. 
He even went so far as to make successive 
appeals to the border states to favor com- 
pensated emancipation. But they de- 
clined the proposition, and so he was 
finally driven to the alternative of either 
surrendering the Union, and with it the 
Constitution, or of laying a strong hand 
on the colored element, and he chose the 
latter. 

To some who were urging him to issue 
at once a proclamation of emancipation, 
and who intimated that they felt it to 
be the will of God that he should do so, 
Lincoln replied, ‘‘I hope it will not be 
irreverent for me to say that, if it is 
probable that God will reveal his will to 
others on a point so connected with my 
duty, it might be supposed he would 
reveal it directly to me; for unless I am 
more deceived in myself than I often am, 
it is my earnest desire to know the will 
of providence in this matter, and if I 
can learn what it is I will do it.’’ At 
another time he said, ‘‘There are 50,000 
bayonets in the Union army from the 
border states. It would be a serious 
matter if in consequence of a proclama- 
tion such as you are urging they should 
go over tothe rebels. Every day increases 
their Union feeling.” 


[HE next time I saw Lincoln was in 
the summer of 1860, after he had 
been nominated for the presidency. A 
great Republican mass meeting was held 
at Springfield—Lincoln’s home. It was 
said to have been the largest political 
meeting ever held in this country. 

It was held on the Fair Grounds, close 
to the city. The grounds occupied a 
tract of nearly one hundred acres, and 
half a dozen stands were erected in 
different places for as many speakers. I 
took a position on a side hill where I 
could have a full view of one of the 
stands. While I waited there was a 
commotion in the vicinity of the stand, 
and then some men removed the roof 
from over the desk. A carriage drove up, 
and Lincoln was escorted forward. 
Being assisted, he mounted the desk 
where he stood, his tall form towering 
far above, his hands folded in front of him, 
and the multitude cheering to the echo. 
When quiet was restored he told the 
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audience that he had not come to make 
a speech, that he had simply come there 
to see the people, and to give them an 
opportunity to see him. All he said 
did not occupy two minutes, after which 
he entered his carriage, and was driven 
to other portions of the ground. 

N ANY have no doubt heard the story 
1 that when someone told President 
Lincoln that General Grant was in the 
habit of drinking whisky, the President 
quickly answered, ‘Tell me the brand, 
and I will send a barrel to each of the 
other generals.’’ The period of the story 
was given as the time when Grant was 
winning victories at Belmont, Fort 
Henry, and Fort Donelson; as a matter 
of fact the whole story is a fabrication. 
It is part of a story of an imaginary ban- 
quet written by Miles O’Reilley in 1862. 
The story took so well that it was repeated 
all over the country until soon people 
began to believe it genuine, and there 
are no doubt thousands of people today 
who consider it authentic. Only a short 
time ago I saw the story given as a fact 
by Harper’s Weekly. 


The fact is that Lincoln always was a 


believer in total abstinence. As early 
as February, 1842, he had delivered 
several strong temperance addresses, 


and when the committee appointed by 
the Chicago Convention notified him of 
his nomination, he responded, in part, 
as follows: ‘‘'Gentlemen, we must pledge 
our mutual health in the most healthy 
beverage which God has given to man. 
It is the only beverage I have ever 
used, or allowed in my family, and I 
cannot conscientiously depart from it on 
this occasion. It is pure Adam’s ale from 
the spring.” Liftcoln frequently voiced 
his dislike for liquor, and once said, 
“The next question after reconstruction 
will be the overthrow of the liquor 
traffic.”’ 


IMPLY touching the religious side of 

Mr. Lincoln, the following incident is 
told by the late General Sickles. The 
General lost a leg at Gettysburg and was 
taken to Washington, where he was 
soon visited by Mr. Lincoln. The 
General asked him if he had not been 
anxious about the result of the battle, 
and the President replied, ‘“Yes, some 
precautions were taken, but for my part 
I was sure, of our success at Gettysburg.” 
“Why were you so confident?” the General 
asked. There was a brief pause; the 
President seemed in deep thought. Then 
his pale face lighted up, and turning to 
the General he said, ‘‘When Lee crossed 
the Potomac and entered Pennsylvania, 
followed by our army, I felt that the 
crisis had come. I knew that defeat in 
a great battle on northern soil involved 
the loss of Washington, to be followed, 
perhaps, by the intervention of England 
and France, in favor of the Southern 
Confederacy. I went to my room and 
got down on my knees in prayer. Never 
before had I prayed with so much 
earnestness; I wish I could repeat my 
prayer. I felt that I must put all my 
trust in Almighty God. He gave our 
people the best country ever given to 
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man. Healone could save it from destruc- 
tion. I had tried my best to do my duty, 
and had found myself unequal to the 
task. The burden was more than I 
could bear. God had often been our 
protector in other days. I prayed that 
He would not let the Nation perish, and 
asked him to help us now and give us 
victory. I knew that God was on our 
side—I had no misgivings about the 
result at Gettysburg.” 


INCOLN was the first President to 

fall by the assassin’s hand. There 
were no telephones then, and many of 
the inalnd towns had no telegraph. But 
the ter1ible news spread with wonderful 
rapidity. Factories shut down; offices 
were closed; business houses of nearly 
every character closed their doors; 
and bells were tolled, adding to the de- 
pression and consternation of the people. 
The great loyal North had _ hardly 
ceased from its rejoicing over the capture 
of Ricnmond; the capitulation of Peters- 
burg and the surrender of Lee’s army, 
which meant the ending of the war. Every 
city and village had been dressed in gay 
colors. Flags were flying, men were 
rejoicing, meetings were being held, 
patriotic speeches were being listened to, 
sermons were preached, songs were sung 
and praises spoken. But almost before 
the rejoicing was over came this terrible 
cloud, with its horrors and gloom, black 
and forbidding; this crushing blow; 
this overwhelming grief—the death of 
the man whose conduct in the four years 
of war had been even wiser than the poeple 
had dared to hope for, and upon whom 
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had centered the affections of a grateful 
and a loyal nation. But the bright colors 
disappeared; the happy hearts gave place 
to aching ones; the nation was stunned; 
millions were as much mourners as if 
they stood at the open graves of their 
dear ones. The column rules of every 
newspaper in the North and some in the 
South were turned, making each paper a 
reminder of the great calamity and sorrow; 
and whole pages were devoted to descrip- 
tion of the awful tragedy and references 
to the President’s great deeds. 

Lincoln’s heart was as tender as a 
woman’s. During the war he frequently 
visited the hospitals and addressed 
cheering words to the wounded soldiers. 
On one occasion he found a young fellow 
whose leg had been amputated, and he 
was evidently sinking rapidly. ‘‘Is there 
anything I can do for you?” asked 
Lincoln. ‘‘You might write a letter to 
my mother,’ was the reply. The 
President wrote at the youth’s dictation, 
‘‘My dear mother, I have been shot bad, 
but I am bearing up. I tried to do my 
duty. They tell me I cannot recover. 
God bless you and father. Kiss May 
and John for me.’’ At the end these 
words were added as a_ postscript: 
“This letter was written by Abraham 
Lincoln.’’ When the boy perused the 
epistle and saw the added words, he 
looked with astonished gaze at the visitor, 
as he asked: “Are you our President?”’ 
“Yes,’’ was the quick answer: ‘‘and now 
that you know that, is there anything 
else I can do for you?”’ Feebly the lad 
said: “I guess you might hold my hand 
and see me through.” 
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Each passing year serves to emphasize 
the fact that the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln has been more potent than any 
other influence in bringing the people of 
the North and the South into more 
peaceful and harmonious relations to- 
ward each other. 

In the language of another: 

“‘Heroic soul, in homely garb half hid, 

Sincere, sagacious, melancholy, quaint, 
What he endured, no less than what he did, 

Has reared his monument and crowned 

him saint.” 





Story of Winchester 


In three centuries Winchester, Virginia, 
has sent her sons forth to battle under 
three different flags in seven wars. Only 
sixty years have passed since her streets 
were the battle-ground of contending 
armies. 

Frederic Morton has covered this whole 
historic story in his book entitled ‘‘The 
Story of Winchester in Virginia.’’ This 
book is dedicated to the K1wanis Club 
of Winchester which proposed and made 
possible the publication of this history 
so that the past of Winchester might be 
preserved as an inspiration for the days 
yet tocome. The book deals in a rather 
exhaustive manner and it is complete 
with a roster of the Kiwanis club, lists 
of the inhabitants of 1788, civil officers, 
those who served in the French and 
Indian Wars, Revolutionary War, Wars 
of 1812, Civil War and the World War. 

The preparation and the completion 
of a historic volume like this offers a 
valuable suggestion for other clubs. 














Orphans from three Homes were entertained at a Christmas party given by the Kiwanis Club of Binghamton, New York. 


Each Kiwanian played Santa Claus to two children. 
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Decline of Liberty 
(From page 17) 
statute which forbade employers to dis- 
charge employees for membership in a 
labor union. The court held that this 
law violated the employers’ right of 
freedom of contract. Had the majority 
of the court possessed as clear an insight 
into industrial conditions and the moral 
aspects of industry as the minority, it 
would have realized that this statute was 
in the interest of genuine freedom. The 
object of the law was to make the bar- 
gaining power of the employee more 
nearly equal to that of the employer, 
and thus more nearly to realize rational 
freedom of contract. The same exag- 
geration of barren legal freedom at the 
expense of genuine economic freedom 
occurred in the Supreme Court’s decision 
upholding the so-called ‘yellow dog’”’ 
contracts in the West Virginia coal mines. 
In this case, the court confirmed an in- 
junction restraining the officers of the 
union from attempting to organize 
miners who had been constrained to sign 
a contract not to become members of the 
union while in the employ of the Hitch- 
man Coal and Coke Company. Similar 
injunctions have been multiplied, so that 
unionization of the coal miners has been 
made illegal in many counties of West 
Virginia. The miners have been deprived 
by judge-made law of the right to organ- 
ize. The loss of freedom here is obvious. 


FINAL illustration of the disregard 
+% of economic freedom for the sake of 
a technical legal freedom is seen in the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
District of Columbia Minimum Wage 
Case. As a result of that decision, 
neither Congress nor a state legislature 
any longer has the constitutional power 
to protect women workers against in- 
sufficient wages. The freedom of the 
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employer to constrain a woman employee 
to enter contract to work for low wages 
seemed to the court more important 
than the freedom of the girl employee 
to receive a living wage at the command 
of the law. The freedom of the strong 
to injure the weak was upheld; the free- 
dom of the weak to enjoy a reasonable 
amount of economic opportunity by 
means of the law was denied. 

It is highly significant that the recent 
restrictions upon civil as well as economic 
liberty can be traced, on the whole, to 
economic motives and economic classes. 
The exclusion of the Karolyis, the anti- 
syndicalist laws and the illegal inter- 
ferences with freedom of speech and 
assemblage, have all been directed against 
detested economic doctrines and activi- 
ties. They have all been most roundly 
applauded by the powerful economic 
classes. In other words, most of the 
assaults upon civil liberty have reinforced 
the assaults upon economic liberty. 

The decline in both kinds of liberty 
is only cne of many indications that we 
are approaching a condition of society 
in which the great masters of industry 
will be permitted to do about what they 
please, on the theory that such a policy 
is the best for the common good. The 
gentlemen who now occupy the posts, 
respectively, of President of the United 
States, and Secretary of the Treasury, 
have frequently given expression to their 
belief in this policy. For example, 
President Coolidge said, in his address 
last November at the dinner of the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce: 

“The present generation of business 
almost universally throughout its respon- 
sible organization and management has 
shown every disposition to correct its 
own abuses with as little intervention of 
the Government as possible.” 

It is not improbable that the approach- 
ing industrial feudalism will be more or 
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less benevolent. The lords of industry 
will realize, at least for a considerable 
number of years, that their position and 
profits will be more secure if they refrain 
from crude and coarse oppression, and 
permit the dependent classes, both urban 
and rural, to obtain a moderate share of 
the products of industry. The masses 
will probably enjoy a slightly higher 
level of economic welfare than has ever 
been within their reach before. But they 
will enjoy it at the expense of genuine 
freedom. They will have surrendered 
the right, which was once universal in 
America, to determine their own economic 
lives. Their protests against this loss of 
freedom will not cease entirely, but they 
will become feeble and ineffective. The 
mind of the masses will have become a 
slave mind. Possibly this is the kind of 
society that we want in this country, 
but it is not the kind that made and kept 
America free. 





Safety on Our ees: 
(From page 24) 

are non-skid, and will make those four 
points of contact safety points: indeed. 

The mechanical element covers the car 
itselfand safety here depends upon the de- 
signers and builders of the car, but also to 
a large extent upon the owner and driver. 

It is with the last and most important 
element, the human element, that we have 
dealt in this article and it is believed 
that a constructive step has been offered. 
The human element can only be con- 
trolled by reducing the laws and rules of 
the road to a uniform minimum and 
rigidly enforcing them, by education, 
and by making each driver an interested 
participant in the scheme of enforcement. 

Let us all put our shoulders to the hands 
on the clock of death, force them back- 
wards to zeno, and hold them there for- 
ever afterwards. 


S. French, Department of Special Serv- 
Heiss, gpa Department; Thomas 


Kimball, Assistant Secretary; 


pubic vajokde, Magazine 
Diciey; ‘Charles “Re _— "Department: Albert T. Wagner, 
Department of Service. 
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Civil Service in Ontario 
(From page 33) 


end, supplying the foundation upon which 
the whole superstructure of personnel ad- 
ministration can be best built. 

It is only by maintaining a proper clas- 
sification of the positions in the Public 
Service that the best results in connection 
with problems relating to employment 
can be secured for both the Government 
and its working forces. The standardi- 
zation of salaries has resulted in a very 
substantial improvement in the person- 
nel administration of the Public Service. 


Compensation of Employes 


6 Dine application of the schedules of 
compensation in the year 1920 under 
the Classification resulted in the stand- 
ardization of salaries which was badly 
needed. The schedules of compensation, 
properly applied, eliminate inequalities 
and inconsistencies in the pay roll and 
equalize the remuneration for positions 
with similar duties and like responsibili- 
ties. Salaries should be adequate, fair, 
and equitable. It is gratifying to know 
that generally speaking the salaries of 
employes in the Public Service are now 
more commensurate with the duties per- 
formed than at any other time in the 
history of the Province. 


What is needed in this respect is a 
definite, fixed policy of dealing with 
salary increases at a stated time annually. 
If the salaries were adjusted at the 
beginning of each fiscal year, the Govern- 
ment would be greatly relieved and the 
employes would be more contented. 
Legislative approval of the schedules of 
compensation and of annual increases 
would prove not only a great stimulus to 
efficient service but would also result in 
very considerable economy. Efficient 
employes should be granted increases 
once a year until they reach the maximum 
for the class. The reason for the limita- 
tion of increases to the maximum for the 
class is obvious as the maximum is pre- 
sumed to represent the greatest worth 


_ of any employe, however proficient, while 


performing a given set of duties. Any 
further increase should require a change 
to more important duties and greater 
responsibility and consequently a change 
in class. 


Working Conditions 


‘HE working conditions in the Ontario 
Public Service are, generally speaking, 
very satisfactorily. Taken as a whole, 
the Government Buildings in Toronto 
and elsewhere in the Province are well 
located, well kept and well equipped. 
As a rule, the offices provide ample 
working space, and are properly illumi- 
nated and ventilated. Owing to the rapid 
expansion of Government activities in 
recent years resulting in largely aug- 
mented staffs, the Government has been 
obliged to secure additional office ac- 
commodation. Some of the buildings 
leased for this purpose are below the 
standard for Government offices but their 
occupancy is only temporary, as the 
Government is now constructing a De- 
partmental building which will accom- 


(Turn to page 56) 
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1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 


1100 Rooms 
1100 Baths 
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Hotels Statler 


BUFFALO CLEVELAND DETROIT ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 
650 Baths 


1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 


Now building in BOSTON—1300 Rooms, 1300 Baths 
—to be opened late in 1926. 


Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 


ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Station 
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505 South Wells Street, = 





FEBRUARY CELEBRATIONS 


Lincoln's Birthday—Washington’s Birthday—St. Valentine’s Day. 
How will you celebrate? Make your party gay and colorful, with 
new ideas, novel favors of all kinds. Write us for suggestions and 


“OLD GLORY’? MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Decorations, Banners, Badges, Novelties, etc. 
- Chicago, Illinois 
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es City's Reception Room 


The lobby of your hotel is the recep- 
tion room of your city. It is here 
that your city’s visitors receive their 
first and lasting impressions of your 
city’s progressiveness. 

It requires, however, the modern 
hotel to impart that impression of 
the solid responsibility of your 
city to the guest. 
YOUR town can have such a hotel. 
It’s merely a question of finance. 


This organization is responsible 
for the financing of more than 
100° modern hotels in all parts 
of the country. And so we say, 
if your town needs a modern ho- 


tel, this organization will finance it! 
THE FINANCIALIST, a journal of 


community hotel financing, tells 
more of the plan. Ask us to place 
your name on our complimentary 
<IWANIS list ‘“K-2”, that you 
may receive a copy each month 
without obligating you in any way. 


Je llocKeNBuLY: SISTEM Suc 


-Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
- HARRISBURG~ PENNA - 











Kasy reference to any desired 
letter is one of the good fea- 


tures of Vertex Pockets. By 
turning down the front flap 
at half height, letters can | 


easily and quickly be referred 
to, yet the major contents 
remain undisturbed. 


Vertex 


FILE POCKETS 


have other features equally as 
expand as 


| 
j 
| 
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| pleasing. They 
papers are added, doing away 
with overcrowded, bulging 
folders. 


No slumping in the files; indexes in 
full view. No hunting; you open | 
the drawer and your eye travels 


immediately to what is wanted. 
Sounds pretty good, don’t you 
think? 





Make your filing dreams come 


true. Use the coupon below. 
A trial sample will be sent | 
without charge or obligation 


ALVAH BUSHNELL C0., Dept.X | 


Durable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
} 
ke ee hese ee ee — 
Please send for omppngtice ond trial a free sample of 


BUSHNELL'S VERTEX’ Paperoid File Pocket, as de- 
scribed in February Kiwanis Magazine 


Name of Firm 
Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


If apecial size ie required, send sample of sheet to be 
filed, and give width and height of drawer E 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. X. 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Letter size or Legal sine desired’ 
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There’s Romance and 
Adventure in Montreal 


(From page 17) 


the enemy always came by the direct 
route of Lake Champlain and the Riche- 
lieu river, as did the Iroquois formerly. 
But apart from its war history, Montreal 
is also historical for the number of great 
missionaries, explorers, fur-traders and 
colonizers it sent from its banks as it was 
the natural starting point and center of 
diffusion for all parties who would pene- 
trate into the Indian West or the New 
England East. Montreal can be especially 
called the mother of the Canadian and 
American West for we must not forget the 
discovery of its Jesuit missionaries resi- 
dent here at some tim€ during its early 
perilous days, such as Chaumo not (with 
Brebeuf), discoverer of Lake Erie (1640), 
Isaac Jogues, the martyr, who, with 
Raimbault, first explored Lake Superior 
(1641), and who named (1646) Lake St. 
Sacrament (afterwards Lake 
de Quen (1646), the founder of Lake St. 
John above the river Saguenay; Albanel, 


George); 


| who first visited James Bay by the over- 


land route from Quebec. Famousexplorers 
had their homes in Montreal, such as the 


| famous LaSalle (of Lachine) who founded 
Cataracoui (now Kingston) for Frontenac 
| (1673) and afterwards (1682) explored 





| for Montreal 


the mysteries of the Mississippi to the 
sea, the task left undone by Jolliet and 
Marquette, in 1672, LaMothe Cadillac, 
a Montrealer and the founder of Detroit 
(1701) and Duluth (c. 1690). Then 
Biloxi was founded in 1699 by Pierre Le 
Moyne d’Iberville to hold the Louisiana 
Valley for France. Then his brother 
Le Moyne d’Bienville founded Mobile 
(1701), and New Orleans (1718) and the 
Sulpician, Picquet, who founded (1748) 
La Presentation, (now Ogdensburg). 
Montreal can also claim some share in 
the discovery (1743) of the Rocky Moun- 
tains by La Verendrye, of Three Rivers, 
merchants financed his 
expedition, and indirectly Montreal may 
make a similar claim for the erection of 
Fort Bourbon (Lake Winnipeg), Fort 
Dauphin (Lake Manitoba), Fort Ponti- 
yac, at the mouth of the Saskatchewan 
by La Verendrye’s son in 1748. Another 
distinguished son of Montreal, Pierre 
LeMoyne d’Iberville (the brother of the 
two sons of Charles Le Moyne, who lived 
on St. Paul Street) left a legendry name 
for valor wherever he went as a naval 
officer of France, Hudson’s Bay, New- 
foundland, New England and _ other 
places being the scenes of his exploits. 
Montreal has, moreover, given under 
the French regime, governors to Acadia 
such as the former governor of this city, 
the notorious Perrot. (of Isle of Perrot 
fame); to Ile Royal (Cape Breton); La 
Moine de Chateauguay; to Canada Louis 
d’Ailleboust, Louis Hector de Callieres 
and Phillip de Rigaud, Marquis (1) de 
Vaudreuil, Claude de Ramezay, Charles 
Le Moyne de Longueuil, Pierre de Rigaud 
Marquis (11) de Vaudreuil-Cavagnal, 
formerly governor of Louisiana. This 
reminds us that Louisiana, proclaimed 
(1684) as a country of France by La 
Salle, who had dreams of a French Em- 
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pire in America, was supplied for its first 
two governors by sons born in Montreal 
or its district, viz., the brothers d’Iber- 
ville and de Bienville (11). This latter 
Jean Baptiste Le Moyne in company 
with his brother d’Iberville in 1699 
discovered the mouth of the Mississippi 
by sea, a joy missed through ill luck by 
LaSalle in his ill-fated expedition ships 
from France (1684) shortly before his 
slaughter by his mutinous companions. 
It was this Bienville who ruled as Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana for forty years. 

Another name of the French regime 
has now to be added to Montreal’s roll 
of honour, that of Francois-Marie Bessot 
de Vincenes, the founder of Indiana. 
Surely Montreal looms large in the early 
history of this continent. 

We now approach the history of Brit- 
ish Montreal. 

During the last years of the Seven 
Years War on this continent, when the 
British of North America were fighting 
the French of Canada, Montreal became 
the seat of government, having already 
been the seat of war and the last act of 
the war here in Canada was the signing 
of the Capitualtion of Montreal on 
September 8th, 1760. The next day the 
British troops entered the city under 
British rule, and Montreal became again 
historically interesting, for in 1775-1776 
it was held by the Americans under 
Benedict Arnold, but the French-Can- 
adians refused to change their allegiance. 
In 1813 Montreal was saved from the 
American invasion by defeat at the 
battlefield of Chateguay, near Montreal. 
Early British merchants of Montreal 
began to gain fame as intrepid fur- 
traders and explorers. There occurs to 
me the names of Sir Alexander Mac- 
Kenzie, who first completed the over- 
land route of La Verendyre to the Pacific, 
David Thompson, who died at Longueuil, 
near Montreal, but who had traced the 
Columbia river from its mouth to its 
source. Others there were such as Henry 
Simon Fraser, James McGill, the Fro- 
bishers, McTavish, John Molson who 
had their homes in this city. The makers 
of British Montreal were pioneers, earnest, 
virile men of character and _ strength 
of purpose, and the race is still strong. 
The earliest British traders founded the 
Northwest Company and traversed the 
mountain and lake routes first opened 
by the French voyageurs and Couvreur 
de Bois and later Montreal men in the 
railway era followed their paths by bands 
of steel conquering the country. The 
Montreal men equipped the engine to 
the first steamship to cross the Atlantic 
under its own steam. John Molson 
built and equipped the second steamer 
in the world, and today eleven of the 
greatest shipping lines use Montreal as 
their terminal. Montreal men organized 
the first and the most important bank 
in Canada ranking with the great banks 
of the world. 

Fifty per-cent of Canada’s banking 
is done in Montreal today. Montreal 
enterprise has built up a notable harbour; 
the greatest grain distributor in the world, 
and about 2500 factories. It is the com- 
mercial and industrial metropolis of 
Canada. Montreal has given great men 
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The Ideals and Objects 


of Kiwanis 
(From page 19) 

Without ideals Krwanis is as a man 
without emotion. A man without emo- 
tion is a mere latent force and possi- 
bility, like flint, which requires the friction 
of the steel before it can give forth its 
spark, 

The high ideals of K1rwants that draw 
and hold us together are light as air but 
strong as steel. Who can define them? 
Who can fashion into speech an adequate 
or appropriate expression of them? 
This, however, we do know: that it is 
these inspiring ideals that light the 
candle of understanding in our hearts, 
that wake the chords of the soul to the 
music of the stars and tune the ear to 
catch the “‘Great Accent;’’ that remind 
us “‘Too low they build, who build be- 
neath the stars.” 

Is that all? Is Kiwanis just a vehicle 
for expressing a lot of gilded platitudes? 
Does KIWANIS maroon its votaries on 
some lonely mountain peak of mind? 
Does it leave them bereft of direction 
or guidance? Is there no one single and 
complete injunction that it gives? Yes! 
KIWANIS, with characteristic simpli- 
fication, makes just one—and all in- 
clusive—appeal. With directness, frank- 
ness and innocent of cant, it expresses 
the earnest hope that we, one and all, 
may through the fidelity with which 
we serve mankind give to the world 
abundant proof that we are worthy to 
be called K1wANIANs, and that our ac- 
tions may justify our claim that Kr- 
WANIS is an organization where character 
is bred in the bone and where material 
things do not dim real devotion or dull 
mind and soul to a true sense of the ulti- 
mate reality. 

“Thine be the prophet’s vision, thine 
The exaltation, the divine 
Insanity of noble minds, 
That never falters or abates 
But labors and endures and waits 

Till all that it foresees it finds 

Or what it cannot find, creates.”’ 
(Longfellow.) 





Errata 


In the December issue it was stated in- 
correctly that the 1926 Alabama Dis- 
trict Convention would be held at 
Talladega. This should have read 
Tuscaloosa. 

In the January issue, page 11 an 
excerpt from the article of H. E. Byram, 
Receiver for the C. M. & St. P. Ry., 
credits him with a statement that the 
annual production of trucks is only 
three or four thousand, instead of three 
or four hundred thousand, as stated in 
the main article. 








to Canada, such as Cartier, McGee 
Laurier, Van Horne, Shaughnessy, 
Strathcona and many others. 

Modern Montreal has within the mem- 
ory of men living been transformed from 
a small city into the fourth largest city 
in the North American continent, and 
the third largest French-speaking city 
in the world. Montreal is now a world 
city, and is making history. 
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Eat and Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to the top notch— 
strong, healthy, efficient—then you must know how 
to eat. The body is a machine. It demands certain 
quantities and qualities, and only under favorable 
conditions will the body do its most efficient work. 


“Eating for Health and Efficiency”’ is a condensed set 
of health rules—everyone of which may be easily 
followed at home. It tells how the Battle Creek San- 
itarium Diet System has been built through years of 
exhaustive scientific research. It will give you a new 
idea of life and its possibilities. 
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Phonograph 
Record for You 


Here you are! A record of the famous Ki- 
wanis Waltz song, and the Builders’ Song, 
selections Number 80 and Number 82 in the Kiwanis Song 
Book. A Kiwanis Record for Kiwanians! 


PricE 75c EACH 


How many would you or your club like? 
Write to KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
1240 Federal Reserve Bank Building, 164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 

















For Your Club Too! 


This beautiful Kiwanis Bell will add 
greater distinction and order to your 
meetings. Many clubs write and tell 
ua that once having it, they would 
never be without one. 

A unique and beautiful ornament for 
the speaker's table. Nothing like the 
harsh gavel, for a gentle tap and its 
mellow voice reaches every corner of 
the room 
No. 291. ts 11 inches high, made 
of gold finished Bell Metal. 


ith Serieker $29.00 


We carry a complete line of Kiwanis 
Emblem goods for all occasions. 
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it 252 ELM STREET 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


























For YOUR Club and YOU 
The New Kiwanis Song 


BROTHERLAND 


Words by Vincent Wright, music adapted 
from Gounod—expresses International Good- 
fellowship, and coins for the Lngiish tongue 
the new Kiwanis word, BROTHERLAND 

Retailed at fifty cents per copy for YOU, 
exclusively vouah 


|'EAST BAY MUSIC HOUSE 
2142 San Antonio Ave., Alameda, Cal. 


Wholesale lots of 100 upward ‘for YOUR 
Club, prices on application, from 
CARL H. KOCH, 
Sth Floor, 88 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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COMMITTEEMEN! 

Why not make your next Kiwanis party a 
Cotillon? The best ever —new favors, novel 
entertainment, personally supervised any- 
where. Particulars gladly sent you 


McConne}} 
tillon Works 


183 N. Wabash, Chicago 














your community. Let us tell 
you of the great success of other 
clubs in this community work. 
Conn will help you organize; 

vide complete equipment of 
instruments on small monthly 
payments. Write for details. 


Cc. G. Conn, Ltd., 
204 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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Civil Service in Ontario 
(From page &3) 


modate the staffs now occupying leased 
premises. Commodious, well-lighted 
and properly ventilated offices have an 
important bearing upon the health and 
efficiency of employes. 


Suspensions and Dismissals 


Under Section 10 (1) of The Ontario 
Public Service Act, the Deputy head 
of a department may, in the absence 
of the Minister, suspend from employ- 
ment any officer, clerk, or servant, who 
refuses or neglects to obey his directions. 
Where the services of any employe are 
unsatisfactory, the usual practice is that 
the deputy head, with the approval of 
the Minister, notifies the official in charge 
that the services of that employe will not 
be required after a specified date. Before 
this is done, however, care is taken to 
be sure of the facts. 


Security of Tenure 


ECURITY of employment is a factor 

of prime importance in any public 
service. Where a sense of security of 
tenure exists the employes are contented 
and the Service becomes much more 
attractive. Security of employment 
presents two distinct phases—security 
against removal for improper reasons, 
and security against dismissal made 
necessary by changes in conditions ren- 
dering the particular service no longer 
necessary. In both these respects, the 
Ontario Public Service is superior to 
private employment from the employes’ 
standpoint. While there is a lack of 
statutory protection against improper 
removal and also lack of statutory pro- 
vision for appeal, the fact remains that 
removal merely because of personal dis- 
like and incompatibility, by no means 
uncommon in private employment, is 
practically unknown in the Public 
Service. 

Where positions are eliminated or 
services discontinued due to reorganiza- 
tion, change in policy, or other reason, 
the permanent employes affected are 
usually assigned other duties. In this 
respect the Public Service obviously 
offers one of its chief attractions as against 
private employment. It may be stated 
that employes on the permanent staff in 
the Ontario Public Service are practically 
secure in their employment, provided 
they perform their duties faithfully and 
efficiently and refrain from undue politi- 
cal activity. 

Retirement System 


HE Ontario Public Service Superan- 

nuation Act which has been in force 
for over five years has given a large 
measure of satisfaction to both the 
Government and the employes. It 
makes generous provision for those who 
are retired upon attaining superannua- 
tion age and for their widows or depend- 
ent children. 

Experience gained under the Act 
confirms the widely accepted view which 
obtains in countries where pension sys- 
tems have long been in force, that a 
superannuation law is in the best interests 
of the Public Service, of the Government, 
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and of the people. The general effect of 
an adequate retirement system is to 
promote the efficient and economical 
working of the Public Service, and in so 
far as a Government consults the public 
interest, it establishes a retirement sys- 
tem mainly as a business proposition to 
secure better service. 

The Superannuation Act is an instru- 
ment of great social value. Not only does 
it improve the character of the Public 
Service, but it is a valuable agency of 
social insurance, providing systematically 
for the care of the old and the disabled, 
upon retirement, and to a limited extent 
for the care of dependents of deceased 
public employes. It also tends to improve 
the working conditions of the Service by 
opening up avenues of promotion and 
by giving employes greater inducements 
for self-development. 


Synopsis of the Act 


HE Ontario Public Service Superan- 

nuation Act became operative on June 
15, 1920. It applies to all permanent 
full-time employes of the Crown who 
receive stated annual salaries and also to 
sheriffs who receive their remuneration 
in fees. It does not apply to any person 
appointed for a stated period or employed 
temporarily or in a part time capacity. 

Both the employes and the Govern- 
ment contribute to the Public Service 
Superannuation Fund. There is deduct- 
ed from the salary of every employe 
monthly and placed to the credit of the 
Public Service Superannuation Fund Ac- 
count an amount equal to a percentage of 
his salary which varies according to age, 
ranging from 24% for employes under 
21 years of age to 5% for employes of 45 
years of age and over. Whenever any 
amount is credited to the Fund by way of 
deductions from the salaries of the 
employes an equivalent amount is credit- 
ed thereto as the contribution of the 
Government. Interest is also credited 
to the Fund by the Government at the 
rate of five per cent, compounded an- 
nually. Should the amount at the 
credit of the Fund be insufficient to meet 
the payments required on account of 
benefits to employes, the deficiency is 
to be made up out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 

The benefits under the Act are very 
generous. The Act compels an employe 
of the Government to save in a syste- 
matic way for his old age, which, ex- 
perience has shown, he seldom does on 
his own initiative. If he leaves the 
Service for any reason before he. is en- 
titled to a superannuation allowance, 
his contributions with interest. at five 
per cent per annum are returned to him. 
If he dies before having served ten years, 
a lump sum not exceeding his total con- 
tributions with interest at the rate of 
five per cent is granted to his personal 
representatives or to a member of his 
family. If he should die before reaching 
the age of superannuation, and after 
having served continuously for ten years 
or more, his widow, or dependent children 
under the age of 18, are entitled to sub- 
stantial benefits. If he lives, he is sure of 
an allowance, payable monthly, when 
through physical disability or old age 
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he is no longer fit to perform his duties. 
After the death of a superannuate, one 
half of his pension is continued to his 
widow during her widowhood, or if such 
superannuate is a widower, or if his 
widow remarries, one half of his super- 
annuation allowance is paid to his chil- 
dren who have not attained the age of 
eighteen years and until they have 
attained that age. 

The Act is administered by a Board 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, the Chairman of which is the 
Prime Minister. The cost of administra- 
tion is paid out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 


Organization and Functions of 
Departments 


POR the purpose of facilitating the 
carrying on of public business, the 
Government distributes its work among 
Departments which for the most part 
are organized on the basis of the service 
done. These Departments, at present, 
are distributed among the Premier and 
eight Ministers. The Premier, as head 
of the Government, is the President of 
the Executive Council. He has general 
charge of policy and administration, and 
in addition is Minister of Education. 

The Commissions attached to the 
Prime Minister’s Department are The 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, The Temiskaming and North- 
ern Ontario Railway Commission and the 
Civil Service Commission. 

The main functions and the organiza- 
tion of the various departments are as 
follows: 


Department of Agriculture 


(a) Functions: To stimulate interest 
in farming and agricultural occupations; 
to assist in increasing, improving, and 
marketing farm products; to encourage 
the introduction of scientific methods in 
agriculture and related activities; and 
generally to improve rural life and condi- 
tions, 

Department of The Attorney General 


(a) Functions: To supervise the 
Administration of Justice throughout the 
Province; to direct the enforcement of 
the Ontario Temperance Act; to furnish 
legal opinions to other departments; to 
supervise law enforcement generally. 


Department of Education 


Functions: To supervise and direct 
elementary and _ secondary education 
in the Province; to administer the 
Statutes and Regulations respecting Ele- 
mentary and High Schools, Collegiate 
Institutes, Technical Schools, Normal 
and Model Schools, Continuation 
Schools, Consolidated Schools, and Public 
Libraries; and to assist in improving 
the education of the people generally. 


Department of Lands and Forests 


Functions: To deal with the protec- 
tion and disposal of public lands and 
the timber thereon; to protect from 
fire the forests on the public domain and 
also the cut over areas; to carry on re- 
forestation and distribute forest planting 
material; to control the potential and 
undeveloped water powers of the 
Province and the disposal of inland 
waters; to conserve the forests and the 
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c KIWANIS ENTERTAINMENT a 
= 
e If yours is a live club you are constantly looking for high class a 
entertainment typical of Kiwanis spirit, 5 
. . e 2.99 fel 
E ‘‘The Trial of Miss Kiwanis a 
r. . . . 7 . . . . . e 
5 is an operetta depicting a court room scene in which Miss Kiwanis is 7 
~* ¢..¢ . . . * * . ' 
S charged by other civic organizations with undue activity. A play with ¢ 
= amoral. Requires a cast of ten persons and 35 minutes to present. A c 
“ wonderful form of entertainment for ladies’ night or a noon-day S 
5 luncheon. a 
Has been presented with great success by several clubs in the United 5 
5 States. Was the feature entertainment at the Texas-Oklahoma Dis- el 
trict Convention. Past International President Arras said of it: 5 
5 “The Trial of Miss Kiwanis, a musical sketch presented ie 
at Mineral Wells, Texas, was the outstanding feature 5 
of the twenty-one conventions which we attended.” oO 
Price for use of manuscript with directions for presentation $10.00. Secure it now a 
and be ready for your next entertainment. Send order to: Cc 
ed 
fe 
ELDON J. DICK a 
408 Mid Continent Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma S 
Fu om 
SEES SEES EEE EEE 
- J [ 5 1 = For Your Next Party 
: é Z 3 : BES, p 
. “‘his humor has point F Van OUSCHS 
= and finesse’”’ = 7NC ORPORATED 
= —Philadelphia Ledger 5 CREATORS OF FAVOR FASHIONS 
= Sarasota Florida = 81 W. Lake St. Chicago 
Pr at tn et teed ett Tt 























At Home 
you're aware of it 


We might show you’ hundreds of photo- 
raphs of magnificent facades, sumptusious 
oyers, palutial bellrooms, charming salon 
dining rooms and the like, and they would 
all picture things well worth showing, but 
they wouldn’t picture that “At home” feel- 
ing—the thing that we know you will find. 
That's another reason why we keep remind- 
ing you that—There’s “something that can- 
not he photographed” in every United Hotel. 














The Roosevelt he Durant 

New York City, N. ¥ Flint, Mich. 

The Benjamin Franklin The Robert Treat 
Philadelphia, Pa. Newark, N. J. 

The Olympic The Alexander Hamilton 
Seattle, Wash. Paterson, N. J. 

The Bancroft The Stacy-Trent 
Worcester. Mass. Trenton, N. J. 

The Ten Eyck The Penn-Harris 
Albany, N. C. Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Utica The Mount Royal 
Utica, N. Y. Montreal, Canada 
The Onondaga King Edward 
Syracuse, N. Y. Toronto, Canada 
The Rocheste Royal Connaught 
Rochester, N. Y. Hamilton, Canada 
The Seneca The Clifton 
Rocheater, N. Y. Niagara Pails, Canada 
The Niagara Prince Edward 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Windsor, Canada 
The Lawrence The Admiral Beatty 
Erie, Pa. St. Johns, N. B. 
The Portage 

Akron, Ohio 


UNITED HOTELS 


COM PANY OF AMERICA 
Executive Offices: 
: 25 West 45th Street, New York 
ere’s SOMETHING Affiliated fp. Operating 
et. tamer: beet late! « American ait aps ) Modern 
photographed” in Hotels Ni i FE wa ell 
Cities 


every United Hotel Corporation OF AMERICA a 











U.N.I.T.I. 
Operating System of Famous old world Hotels 

















port NOVELTIES 
* & SOUVENIRS 


for VALENTINE’S DAY 
and LINCOLN’S or 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
We are Originators of the Club Assortments 


fe #n intreduction to our novel 
are featuring this 


we 
SPECIAL KIWANIS ASSORTMENT: 


for = uests 
retty Paper Hats 
se Assorted Noisemakers 


50 Colored Ballons 
300 Rolls of Streamers 


ALL FOR $10 


Larger Assortments in proportion 


ROSS SOUVENIR CO. 


36 W. 33rd. St. New York City 
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| Vernon ‘Room 
. } 
MARCH MUSICALES | 
EVERY SATURDAY EVENING $s 
February 27th to March 27th | 
| 
FOURTH YEAR 
Levitzki—Sparkes—Dadmun 
Errolle—Claussen— Ballon 
“7 Peterson— Kindler— Davis :* 
Giannini— Steschenko— Salzedo 1 
Tibbett Lennox— Jacobsen 
HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL i] 
ATLANTIC CITY 
| Detai f these Musicales with hotel 1 
~ der and rates on request x 
cave * 
LEEOS AND LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 2 
us SRO 
~ ‘ 
Pa 











GROW YOUR OWN 


Fruit and Flowers 


Keystone Stock bears very young. $1,050.00 in 15 
months—Prof. Armour 


KEYSTONE YELLOW and PRIZE 
DELICIOUS the APPLE KINGS 

Maxwell and Morrow Peaches, the 
“BEAR FIRST TWINS.”’’ 


All 9 best varieties Apples, Peaches, Grapes and 
oses, Shru ae that bloom first 
Evergreens and shade 


PRICES THE LOWEST Sth" 


2 Peach Trees 3 ft. $1 00 Salesmen and Farm 
3A Trees 3 ft. . Organizations write for 


Delivered to you prepaid terms to representatives, 


Keystone State Nurseries, Box 212, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











| Province; 


| eral resources 
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and water resources of the 
to encourage the lumber and 
pulpwood industries and to assist in 
marketing products; to direct Crown 
Surveys, and on application to conduct 
municipal resurveys; to supervise and 
control the Provincial Parks; to improve 
the means of transportation and com- 
munication in the Districts and generally 
to assist settlers. 


timber 


Department of Mines 


Functions: To administer the Min- 
ing Act and other Acts and Regula- 
tions relating thereto; to conduct geologi- 
cal surveys and map the topography and 
geology of mineral areas; to make scien- 
tific examination and survey of the min- 
and geological structures 


| of Ontario, and to prepare maps, plans, 


diagrams, reports, and statistics relating 
thereto; to hear appeals and adjust and 
settle disputes in connection with claims, 
leases and permits; to assist in promoting 
the mining industry in Ontario and in 
developing the mineral resources of the 


| Province generally. 





l’epartment of Game and Fisheries 


administer the Acts 
respecting the Game, Furbearing Ani- 
mals, and Fisheries of Ontario, and the 
Regulations relating thereto; to 
in developing the fish industry, to 
operate with the Federal Government in 
matters of common interest, and to en- 
courage fish and game protective associa- 
tions in their efforts to assist the Depart- 
ment in conserving the fish and game of 
the Province. 


Functions: To 


assist 


co- 


Department cf Public Works 


Functions: To construct and main- 
tain buildings, wharfs, dams, 
piers, lighthouses, canals, locks, 
roads, bridges, and other public works 
within the Province; to invite tenders 
and supervise the carrying out of con- 
tracts; to lease or acquire land and other 
property required for the use of public 
works; to administer The Ontario Public 
Works Act and other Acts respecting 
Public Works. 


public 
docks, 


Department of Public Highways 

Functons: To construct and main- 
tain Provincial Highways and assist 
in the building of County and other 


municipal roads; to purchase right of 
way and let contracts for road construc- 
tion work; to regulate travel on highways, 
and the speed, operation and load of 
vehicles thereon; to license motor ve- 
hicles and enforce traffic laws and regula- 
tions; generally to administer the High- 
way Improvement Act and other legisla- 
tion relating to the improvement of 
highways and the control of traffic. 


Department of Health 


Functions: To assist in improving 
and safeguarding the health of the 
people of the Province; to educate the 
public in matters relating to health and 
sanitation and the prevention of disease 
and sickness; to make investigations re- 
specting the causes of diseases and mor- 
tality in the Province; to advise the 
public as to drainage, water supply, dis- 
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posal of garbage, heating, lighting, venti- 
lation, plumbing, and other sanitary 
matters; to direct and co-ordinate the 
social hygiene activities of the Province, 
promote the interests of child welfare, 
and to assist in combating diseases; to 
enforce the Regulations respecting quar- 
antine in communicable diseases; to 
direct and supervise the medical and 
dental inspection of school children; to 
make public distribution of literature 
relating to sanitation, prevention of 
disease, and the establishment of health 
habits among the people; to keep the 
vital statistics for the Province; generally 
to administer The Public Health Act, and 
other legislation and the Regulations re- 
lating thereto. 


Department of Labour 


Functions: To collect statistical and 
other information respecting trades 
and industries in Ontario; to ascertain 
and report upon sanitary and other con- 
ditions relating to the health, comfort 
and well being of the industrial classes; 
to ascertain and report upon the rates of 
wages paid to employes in the various 
trades and industries; to establish and 
maintain employment bureaus in the 
various centres of population throughout 
Ontario; to enquire into and _ report 
upon laws having for their objects the 
protection, technical training, and wel- 
fare of the Industrial classes. 


Department of The Provincial 
Treasurer 

Functions: To receive the revenue 
of the Government from the various 
departments and sources of taxation, 
deal with disbursements, make ar- 
rangements in connection with Provin- 
cial loans, and act as the custodian of 
Government securities; to be responsible 
for the enforcement of legislation respect- 
ing Government Revenue and generally 
to supervise and control matters relating 
to finance. 

It is the duty of the Fire Marshal to 
investigate the cause, origin, and cir- 
cumstances of fires occurring in Ontario, 
to keep records of all fires reported, and 
to educate the public respecting the value 
of fire prevention. 

The principal duties of the King’s 
Printer are to print and distribute the 
Statutes, certify the payment of Sessional 
indemnities of members of the Legisla- 
ture, and to purchase supplies for the 
various Departments. 

The duty of the Department of Public 
Records and Archives is to collect, classi- 
fy, and preserve records, documents, 
maps, charts, pamphlets, papers and 
other material relating to public and 
social affairs and having general or local 
interest historically in Ontario. 


Department of The Provincial 
Secretary 


Functions: To administer The On- 
tario Companies Act; to administer 
Provincial Hospitals, Reformatories, and 
Industrial Farms and other Public In- 
stitutions, and to inspect private and 
municipal hospitals; to superintend the 
care of neglected and dependent children; 
to collect and publish municipal statis- 
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tics; to issue Marriage Licenses; to ad- 
minister The Ontario Housing Act. 


QTEADY advance is being made in the 
organization of the various Depart- 
ments and Branches and in the introduc- 
tion and establishment of modern 
methods and approved business prin- 
ciples. The departments and agencies 
of the Government are making encourag- 
ing progress along co-ordinating and co- 
operating lines. The spirit of mutual 
helpfulness is becoming more manifest 
and the narrow departmental spirit is 
disappearing. Co-ordination of the rou- 
tine business of Government is just as 
essential the co-ordination of the 
business of any private enterprise. It 
eliminates waste, and makes for economy 
and efficient service. The principle of 
co-ordination should operate freely not 
only among the branches of a depart- 


as 


ment but also among. departments. 
Co-operation and co-ordination bring 
departments into intimate contact. 


Under their influence overlapping is 
eliminated, and contradictory plans and 
conflicting procedures are supplanted by 
common plans and harmonious pro- 


cedures. 





Efficiency Contest 
(From page 35) 


for the boys of the Community House. 
Due to some misrepresentation and 
misunderstanding a concerted movement 
on the part of a small organization of 
our citizens was directed against the 
management of the local motion picture 
theatre, with a view to preventing the 
renewal of its license to operate. This 
action, if successful, would have been 
very unjust to the theatre management 
as well as to the citizens of our com- 
munity. After a thorough investigation 
and public discussion conducted by this 
club a resolution was passed by the club 
and presented to the municipal governing 
body, resulting in the movement being 
frustrated and the license issued. 


Il. ATTENDANCE 


This report covers a period of fifty-two 
weeks, from January 1, to December 


31, 1924, for the South Orange-Maple- 
wood Kiwanis club. 

Mem- Attend- Per- 

bership ance centage 
Month Average Average Average 
January 48.4 44, 90.9 
February .. 49, 44.25 90.3 
March 47.25 47.25 100. 
a 47. 47. 100. 
|. ee 47.6 47.6 100. 
June .. 49.75 49.75 100. 
PU ecccce | 47 42. 89.3 
August _........ 43.25 38.5 88 88 
September... 48. 44.5 92.71 
October ........ 49.2 48.6 98.8 
November... 50. 47.5 95. 
December... 50.4 43.8 86.96 
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Comment on the above would seem 
unnecessary yet there are interesting 
facts in connection therewith which do 
not appear. 

Our yearly average was 94.4%, which 
leaves us a rather small margin for im- 
provement to work upon. 

During the months of March, April, 
May, June and July we ran seventeen 
consecutive one-hundred per cent meet- 
ings, which we understand is an Inter- 
national record. 

During the year we took first place in 
both spring and fall State Attendance 
Contest and the International Attendance 
Contest and were awarded prizes, there- 
fore, at the respective annual conven- 
tions. 

At the Denver Convention we were 
represented by four of our members, 
including our President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

At the beginning of the year our good 
President, George H. Becker, renewed 
and broadened his offer of the previous 
year and offered a prize to every member 
who would come through the year with 
a perfect attendance score. At the annual 
meeting in December sixttéen of our 
members were awarded prizes by him for 
perfect records. 

We have continued during the year to 
hold quarterly meetings of the officers, 
directors and committee chairmen, for 
the purpose of receiving and thoroughly 
discussing the various reports and 


for the good of the club and our com- 
munity, as was presented to us. 





to | 
study such propositions and suggestions | 


These | 
meetings were held in the evening, dinner | 


first being served and then from three to | 


four hours of real business transacted. 
No entertainment was furnished, 
than the meal, at these meetings. Such 
meetings cannot be overestimated for 
we have found that everyone takes a 
keen interest in them and the results of 
the careful thought and consideration 
thus given our work is demonstrated in 
many ways. 


III. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES AND PRO- 
GRAMS 


It is with a sense of satisfied pleasure 
that we look back over our social and 
program activities for 1924. We also 
take some pride and satisfaction from a 
feeling that we have all been thoroughly 
“‘sold’’ on Kiwanis, and while we realize 


other | 





that there is a possible selfish motive | 
behind our social and program work, we | 


realize as well that all work and no play 
will not make for success in a man, any- 
more than it will in a boy. Therefore, we 
have allowed ourselves some considerable 
indulgence along this line of activities, 
in order to enhance the more serious work 
which we all know must be done if we 


are to be successful in KIwANnlIs. 


The one serious part of this work has 
been carried on by what we call our 
Visiting Committee, whose duty it is to 
keep tab on the health and general 
welfare of our members and their families 
visiting the sick and disabled and carry- 
ing cheer and condolence, as well as in 
person, by the purchase and delivery of 
flowers and fruit wherever they would be 
appropriate. 

If we may be permitted to repeat, 
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HERE’S THE 1926 MODEL 
FILE POCKET 
Transfer time is here again. Don’t go 
on putting up with mussy old files. 
Overcome buldging and overcrowding 
in the files by using this pocket. It 
allows papers to go all the way in, pro- 
tects every edge and leaves the index 
always visible. 
Send for a FREE sample of this 
pocket and test it out under your 
own working conditions. 
NATIONAL FIBERSTOK ENVELOPE CO. 
435 Moyer St., Philadelphia, Pa 
Sold only through Retail Dealers 











Compare the 
points~at the 
pen counter 
where quality 
is apparent~ 
The right test 
is the write 

test~ 


g Moore pens 

are not on sale 

al every store~ 

at better stores 
everywhere ~ 


Invites Pen : 
Counter 
B, Comparison 


MOORE PEN CO. BOSTON - MASS. 
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KIWANIS PRODUCT 


Catalogue on Request 
M. HEFTER’S SONS 
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Rand Flatbush Ave. 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COSTUMES 











N. FRAN 
HICA 








There is enjoyment 
in planning Early! 





The Greatest Summer Vacation 


A Cruise 
to Europe 


and the 


Mediterranean 


by S.S. “CALIFORNIA” 
of the Cunard and Anchor Lines 





—a superb new sister to the 
TUSCANIA, — equipped with 
many novel features. 
From New York July Ist 
returning Aug. 31, 1926 


MODERATE RATES 
Send for descriptive guide book 


Thos. Cook & Son 


Philadelphia Ch 
Se. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 



















What is prostate gland dis- 
order? Why does it come to 
65% of all men past a certain 
middie age? Are you a victim? 
Why does it cause sciatica, aching feet, back and legs, 
frequent nightly risings? Amazing book written by a 
well known American Scientist answers all these ques- 
tions and tells of a wonderful new method that has 
already given relief to more than 20,000 men—restored 
the prostate gland to its proper functioning without the 
use of drugs, electricity or lessons. For a limited time 
you can get a copy of this book, free, by simply writing 
a request, to the Electre Thermal Co., 7454 Main Street, 
Steubenville, Ohio, the concern that is distributing this 
book for the author. Ne obligation, but write quick fer 
the edition ts limited. (Western office, Dept. 74-U, Tll 
Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif.) 











The sound, rapid development of 
Miami, The Concrete City, doubly 


assures the safety of our $100 to 
$1,000 First Mortgage Bonds se- 
cured by income-paying business 
ropety independently, authorita- 
tively appraised at approximately 
twice amount of mortgage loan. Do not ac- 
cept less than 8% interest—the prevailing 
legal rate in this seasoned investment field. 
Interest coupons Jem semi-annually. 
References: ALL Miami Banks. Write or 
use coupon for “8% and Safety” booklet 
. « « explains how bonds are underwritten 
and protected, and gives complete details. 
Send today. 


THE Fiter-CLEVELAND [o 


2602 BEDFORD BUILDING, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Addreszt............... 
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or overlap a little, an item included 
herein under the head of Public Affairs, 
where it really belongs, should also be 
referred to here, namely, the entertain- 
ment of the High School group, in par- 
ticipation of which we all had a most 
pleasant and instructive meeting. 


On June 12, we entertained the wives, 
sisters, mothers or sweethearts of the 
members and it would be remiss if in 
passing a word was not inserted here 
about our ladies, in addition to the fact 
that we all had a most pleasant and 
enjoyable time. The ladies, who more 
or less automatically belong to our club, 
have given to the club and its work 
unstintingly and with a_ cheerfulness 
and ability which leaves nothing to be 
desired. If we claim and hope to be 
“Good KIWANIANS” they are as good 
if not better. 


On January 24, Judge Thomas A. 
Davis of Orange gave us a talk on Cham- 
bers of Commerce which proved to be a 
great help to us in putting over the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the Oranges and 
Maplewood. 

In February, the honorable Eugene 
F. Kinkead, ex-Congressman and former 
Sheriff of Hudson County, entertained 
us with a fine talk on our own community 
as he remembered it when a boy attending 
Seton Hall College. 


In March, the Honorable Judge Nelson 
Y. Dungan of the New Jersey Circuit 
Court gave us a most inspiring talk on 
a subject selected on the spur of the 
moment after having received our cus- 
tomary Kiwanis welcome. The sub- 
ject might be termed ‘‘Good Morals and 
KIwaANIs.” 


The Honorable David Kelly, Secretary 
of Essex County Park Commission, 
talked to us in April on the subject of 
his many years’ experience with boys in 
public parks and playgrounds. 


In May, we were entertained, first by 
our own Father Grady, who gave a most 
entertaining and instructive talk on 
Ireland as he saw it, later by former 
Judge Frederick G. Stickle, by Lincoln 
E. Rowley, the City Clerk of East 
Orange, Frederick A. Reime of the 
East Orange Kiwanis club and _inci- 
dentally one of the outstanding Y. M. 
C. A. workers of this district—and last, 
but not least, a talk by our own Bob 
Randall, District Governor of New 
Jersey. Individual comment on these 
speakers, to do them justice, would take 
more space than we have here. They 
were all good. 

In June, we were privileged to hear 
Dr. A. G. Sinclair of the Bloomfield 
Presbyterian Church and Dr. Ralph E. 
Humphrey of the New Jersey Ortho- 
pedic Hospital of Orange of which he is 
the head surgeon. 

In July and August we were enter- 
tained by various members of our own 
club, who explained to us the intricacies 
of their own business or professional 
affairs. All were good, but particularly 
so our own George D. Hofe, the head of 
Jean Jordeau, Inc., who introduced us 
to the mysteries of ZIP and gave us a 
practical demonstration of just ‘“‘why”’ 
and “how” it is done. 
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In September we were most fortunate 
in having for a speaker Mr. Alfred 
Hurrel, Assistant Counsel for the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, 
who gave us one of the most inspiring 
addresses of the year on the subject of 
“Getting Out the Vote.” 

Col. Moses Greenwood of Montclair, 
New Jersey, and Miss Hermine Schwed, 
Field Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for Constitutional Government, 
were our speakers. Col. Greenwood 
spoke on naval affairs, and Miss Schwed 
on the subject nearest her heart and 
job, and incidentally near and dear to 
all of us, the Constitution of the good 
old U.S. A. 

In November, Mr. O. D. Frost, Presi- 
dent of the Champlain Silk Mills, gave 
us a most valuable talk on the actual 
application of what, to most people, is 
the impossible—his successful experience 
in the management of his factory under 
the practical and actual application of 
the principles of the Golden Rule. He 
believes it works and he made us feel 
that he was right. 

Mr. S. G. Hibben, Manager of the 
Illumination Bureau of the Westing- 
house Lamp Works. also talked to us 
on the subject of ‘‘Light’’ and we learned 
much about something of which most of 
us had no idea we needed knowledge. 

At our annual meeting and banquet, 
which was held in the evening of Decem- 
ber 29, we were entertained royally. 
Sam Libby gave us a most valuable 
address and threw us a few bouquets 
which, of course, we did not try to dodge. 
The speaker of the evening, however, 
was really Captain Pat O’Hay, the fa- 
mous soldier of fortune of Richard 
Harding Davis’ novel. 

There were fourteen other speakers 
during the year about whom we regret 
space does not permit us to make in- 
dividual comment. 

In conclusion our members all feel 
that the year’s work, under this head 
has left very little to be asked for the 
year 1925. 


IV. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 

Our activities in this direction, while 
not as extensive as we should like to have 
had them, were most pleasant and 
profitable. 

Although we have not found oppor- 
tunity to join in many meetings with 
other clubs, we are constantly in close 
touch, particularly with the East Orange, 
Irvington and Newark clubs, as many of 
our members are frequently visiting these 
clubs and in return their members are 
frequently visiting us. 

On January 10, our members turned 
out well and we had a fine representation 
at the district meeting at Jersey City. 

On January 23, a good percentage 
of our members attended the meeting 
of all clubs in the northern end of the 
State, held at Elizabeth. 

On May 27, Joint Meeting Night, we 
had a most valuable meeting at South 
Orange when we were privileged to en- 
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tertain the Summit club. A few of our 
members had previously visited the 
Summit club to exhibit the moving pic- 
ture film of our orphan asylum outing of 
the previous summer. 

The Honorable W. E. Dill, Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner of New Jersey, 
was the speaker of this joint meeting and 
talked to us about his own work. 

On October 2, twenty-one of our 
members attended the meeting held on 
that day at the Trenton State Fair 
Ground under the auspices of the Trenton 
club. 


V. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 


All official reports submitted by the 
club to the District Secretary and to 
International Headquarters; all financial 
requirements in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and By-laws of Kiwanis Inter- 
tional have been met. 

The club was represented at the Inter- 
national Convention, at the District 
Convention, and at the District Trustees’ 
Meetings. 

Ira Redfern, 

Vice President Kiwanis Club of South 
Orange- Maplewood. 





Kitchen Chemistry 
(From page 36) 


near the husk of the grain. It was found 
that polishing rice improved its appear- 
ance and perhaps even its flavor, and 
therefore the custom of polishing rice 
before using it for food had become 
established in the Orient. The use of 
polished rice was followed by the disease 
beri-beri, which carried off its victims 
by the thousands until the discovery was 
made that unpolished rice would prevent 
and cure it. 

Vitamin C is that vitamin which pro- 
tects us against scurvy. It is present in 
the juices of fruits, especially in oranges, 
and in many vegetables, such as toma- 
toes, green peas, string beans, spinach 
and the like. Scurvy was a terrible 
disease among sailors on long voyages or 
soldiers on protracted marches. Napo- 
leon lost thousands of his men from it 
during his march to Moscow in 1812. 
During the Crimean War 25,000 cases 
appeared among the French troops 
alone, and in our own Civil War 15 per 
cent of the deaths were due to this 
cause. After scurvy broke out in Alaska, 
one potato was worth its weight in gold. 
People began to realize the value of 
vegetables and fruits when they could 
not get them. The elusive something in 
these fruit and vegetable juices, not 
detectable by the finest chemical analysis, 
yet so mighty in potency, is the vitamin 
a8 


” the last few years the mineral con- 
stituents of food have received a great 
deal of attention. There are many inor- 
ganic elements in the body and, of course, 
as already mentioned, these must be 
re-supplied by food. We must have iron 
for the red blood corpuscles; phosphorus 
for brain and nerve tissues; plenty of lime 
is needed for bones and teeth. Recently, 
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also, iodine has taken on new signifi- 
cance. The thyroid gland contains a 
small quantity of it, but this small 
quantity must be re-supplied by foods 
rich in iodine. Iodine is present in sea 
water and sea foods. 

An important feature of kitchen 
chemistry is the proper preparation of 
food. Although our remote ancestors ate 
their food raw, our tastes in foods today 
run in different channels. 

Cooking not only makes food tender, 
more easily chewed and more readily 
digested, but also adds tastefulness and 
flavor, which are quite as essential to 
health. Indeed, modern cooking has 
sharpened the appetite and given zest 
to eating. Well seasoned food stimulates 
the flow of digestive juices and thus aids 
digestion.. The wise cook, who knows 
how to prepare food in a way that is 
pleasing and healthful, is truly a jewel. 
He not only knows how to balance the 
diet to get the most good out of food, but 
also how to tempt the appetite and add 
to the sum total of happiness. This is 
true kitchen chemistry. 




















District Governor Dies 


At the time of publication of the Jan- 
uary issue of the Kiwanis Magazine 
only telegraphic advice of the rather 
sudden death on Décember 28, of Rev. 
William Sidney Steensma had _ been 
received—a shock to all who knew him 
and especially to the members of the 
International Council with whom he had 
met just several weeks previously. At 
the last District Convention he had been 
elected District Governor of Michigan 
for 1926. 

Mr. Steensma was a native of Holland, 
and came to this country when a child 
and his family settled at Detroit. He 
held pastorates at Chassell, St. Clair, and 
Jackson, Mich. His death was due to 
pneumonia. His loss is a great one, to 
his widow and five children, his church, 
the community, and Kiwanis. 
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SEIDMAN 
& SEIDMAN 


Certified Public Accountants 
and Tax Consultants 





OFFICIAL ACCOUNTANTS 
for 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


* 


New York 
Chicago Newark Grand Rapids 
Rockford Washington Jamestown 

















Come to Us for Novel 
Entertainment Ideas 
* 


We are prepared to furnish novel 
ideas, stunts or complete programs 
for gatherings where original enter- 
tainment ideas are wanted. Prompt 
delivery on souvenirs, favors, flags, 
emblems, badges, place cards, etc., 
is assured by our 24 hour. service. 
Let us help you plan your banquets, 
smokers, and club entertainments. 
Our Kiwanis Specialties Catalog shows 
many things that will interest you. A 
card brings it without charge 


* 


Russell-Hampton Co., Inc., 
39 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 























PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS :: DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write for our handbook on patents ‘and ask for 
personal attention of Kiwanian Perry B. Turpin, At- 
torney in charge of Munn & Co.'s Weshiagton office. 

Address Box K, Scientific American Bidg.,, 625 F 
8t., Washington, D. C. 




























Kiwanis Secretaries 
In your correspondence work 
you won't forget anything when 
Moore Colored Card Signals 
oore 
12 Colors 







They never forget to tell you 
when to act. Your dealer can supply 
you color chart free. 

10c pkts. Everywhere. 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MY ONLY 5$ WALT Ss) | 
SALESMAN : 
DON'T want you to order a quan- 
tity of cigars until you try my com- 
plete line consisting of 7 brands put 
up as illustrated above. If after a 
fair trial you feel that you did not 
receive at least “DOUBLE VALUE” 
I'll return your money in full. 
| OW I do it. I import my own 
. tobacco and maintain the largest 
cigar factory selling for cash, elimi- 
nating book-keeping, bad debts, etc., 
and sell my entire output direct to 
the consumer. 
All transportation charges prepaid. 


CANNOT afford to sell more than one 
trial Sample case to a person at this price. 


Mail Check or Pay The Postman. 


JAMES B.HALLJR 


Dept. 1, 176 E, 127th St., New York 



























“How To Advertise the Commu-_ 
nity Where You Live” | 


This book has a direct appeal to Kiwanians be 
cause of their enterprises and organizations that | 
come in touch with community affairs. Don E. 
Mowry, the author, is chairman of the extension 
committee of the Community Advertising De 


partment of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 

the World } 
The Kiwanis Magazine will handle orders for this 
book at the publisher's price | 


456 pages, 5'4x8, $4.25 postpaid. 
Write 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
1240 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Chicago 


| 
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| Commerce of Madison, 
| man, 
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Community Advertising 

Community advertising is community 
building. All KiwANIANs are familiar 
with how a campaign of advertising is 
built around various products. Why 
should we not build a community through 
the effective use of well analyzed cam- 
paigns which have proven successful and 
popular in other directions? In his 
book “‘Community Advertising’’ Don E. 
Mowry, Secretary of the Association of 
Wisconsin, Chair- 


Extension Committee Community 


Advertising Department of The Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 


analyzes every angle of the problem 
which confronts communities in their con- 
stant endeavor to build up themselves 
and to promote themselves to the out- 
side world. The book is divided into 
very convenient form such as fundamen- 
tals, objectives, machinery, mediums, 


technique, and accomplishments. This 
book would be of practical value to 
KIWANIS clubs. It is sold by the Cant- 


well Press of Madison, Wisconsin. 


With the Authors 


After coming from Pennsylvania 
Albert B. Cummins studied law and 
surveying, and became Assistant Chief 


Engineer for the Cincinnati, Richmond 
and Ft. Wayne Railroad, but he kept 
on with his law, practiced in Chicago 
back in 1875-78, and then moved to Des 
Moines, and became a member of the 
Iowa House of Representatives in 1888, 
and was Presidential elector-at-large in 
1894 and 1900. He was Chairman of the 
Republican State Convention in 1892 
and 1896; member of the Republican 
National Committee, 1896-1900; was 
Governor of Iowa for three terms, from 
1902 to 1908, and in 1908 was elected 
United States Senator for the unexpired 
Senator Allison, who died. 
Senator Cummins was re-elected for the 
terms, 1909-15, 1915-21, and 1921-27 
He has long been a leader in working for 
a solution of the very complex railroad 
problem. 

There are quite a number of people 
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still living who tell stories of Abraham 
Lincoln, but there are very few who can 
write with the experience that comes 
only from analyzing the addresses and 
political fortunes of the President at the 
time they are being made. M. P. Rind- 
laub writes in just that manner. K1wan- 
IAN Rindlaub is anactive member and 
attends the Platteville, Wisconsin, club 
regularly although well advanced in his 
eighties. 

Dr. Lee deForest, an original product 
of Iowa, is one of the pioneers of wireless 
telegraphy, having been closely con- 
nected as inventor and executive in 
various wireless telegraph and _ radio 
companies since 1902. He was awarded 
gold medals at the Saint Louis and San 
Francisco expositions, and the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. In 1919 he had 
taken out over 120 United States and 
foreign patents in radio telegraphy and 
telephony, the most important contribu- 
tion being his audion detector, oscillator 
and amplifier, which made possible the 
trans-continental telephone service, both 
by wire and wireless. 

Undoubtedly there are some people 
occupied in other spheres of life, who 
might find points of disagreement with 
the views of Dr. John A. Ryan, but the 
whole subject requires clear analysis of 
conditions, calm _ reflection, and the 
courage of convictions, Dr. Ryan has long 
been a student and prominent writer, 
writing with a free, courageous spirit. 

He was Professor of Moral Theology 
and Economics at Saint Paul Seminary, 
1902-15; Professor of Moral Theology and 
Industrial Ethics at Catholic University 
in Washington, D. C., since 1915. His 
various books include: A Living Wage, 
Alleged Socialism of the Church Fathers; 
Socialism—Promise or Menace (joint 
author with Morris Hilquitt); Dzstribu- 
tive Justice; Social Reconstruction; The 
Church and Labor. 

It is interesting to note, in comparison 
with Doctor Ryan's views, the statements 
of Colonel F. Vernon Willey, President of 
the British Federation of Industries, after 
he returned to England from a tour of 
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$$QA DAY EASY 


de $7.65in 4 hours—just wear- 

ing thie beautiful I Hand-Tailored Taylor Cap. 
FREE “2. FOR YOU. I want to give 
a FREE cap. Your friends wute 

delighted with its class, style and fit and you 

will makea generous profit taking their orders, 

Choice of 
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“COTTON PICKING” NEAR MINERAL WELLS, TEXAS. 
The Kiwanis Club of Mineral Wells, Texas, sponsored a movement to assist 


the farmers in gathering their cotton. 
weather the cotton opened practically all at one time, and sufficient he 
Arrangements were made for about 400 school children to 
automobiles, distributed in the different fields, and gathered 


not be had to save it. 
be taken out b 


warm 
could 


On account of the ver 


up at night. The photograph shows a group of these at work on a farm in Palo 
Pinto County, Texas. 
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this country, when he said: ‘‘Statistics 
prove that their astonishing prosperity, 
if not entirely due to, is largely the result 
of the remarkable efficiency and good 
spirit on the part of labor. The attitude 
of the mind of the workers differs from 
ours. Higher wages and greater oppor- 
tunities no doubt assist this .. . The 
American worker has passed beyond the 
stage of regarding money paid out in 
wages as a limited fund which must ke 
hoarded and directed by the trade-unions 
if there is to be enough to go around. 
So far from objecting to labor-saving 
machinery, he has welcomed it. He may 
not be able precisely to explain the 
economic causes which have enabled 
labor-saving machinery to bring him 
greater wealth, but he does at least 
acknowledge the fact that coincidentally 
with the introduction of such machinery 
his wealth has enormously increased. The 
American worker, again, does not waste 
his breath on denouncing inequalities so 
long as he is well enough off himself. 
Rather he regards great fortunes as part 
of the adventure of life, as prizes which 
he himself may v*1 if only he has the 
necessary ability of luck.’’ 

KIWANIANS will remember the ad- 
dresses and the story of the December 
International Council Meeting which was 
published in the January issue. The 
address of Past International President 
George H. Ross. wherein he tells of the 
definite relation of the practical with the 
ideal, applied particularly to KIWwAnIs, is 
published in this issue. 

With the increase in automobiles there 
is an increasing amount of accidents 
due to careless driving. Colonel H. 
C. Boyden evolves a plan that will be 
most interesting to motorists. Colonel 
Boyden is a native of Massachusetts and 
a graduate of Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute. During the War he performed 
effective service in organizing forces for 
the collection of military information in 
the United States, and from 1919 to 
September 1925, he has been national 
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lecturer for the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. Following that he was appointed 
Dean of Engineering at the Ohio Northern 
University. 

To those who are desirous of getting | 
thin or fat, the article by Dr. Bundesen, | 
telling the simple facts of the chemistry of | 
foods, will prove most interesting. | 

| 


Probably everyone who reads news- 
papers has at one time or other his own 
ideas on how a newspaper should be made | 
up, and various classes of individuals | 
seem to have definite ideas on the value | 
of different kinds of news. The actual 
result when a mayor takes charge olf a 
newspaper for a day should naturally 
prove interesting, and the comments on 





the endeavors of Mayor Arthur E. 
Nelson indicate how his efforts were 
received, 

In the fall of last year the Third 


Annual Canadian Tax Conference and | 
and the Second Annual Canadian Ciyil 
Service Research Conference were held | 
under the auspices of the London, Ontario 
Chamber of Commerce. The job at hand 
was to help as much as possible to solve 
the problems of tax and civil service. The 
subject of the material by Dr. J. M. 
McCutcheon was the subject of his 
address at that joint meeting. 

“‘On-to-Montreal’”’ will be the slogan of 
greatest moment now that committees on 
that subject are being formed by clubs 
and districts. The lure and the romance 
and adventure, with hint as to the vaca- 
tion possibilities is told by Professor 
William Atherton. 

The opening of the Convention Office, 
showing that the plans for the convention 
are developing, is under way by M. 
Heiss, Convention Manager of Inter- 
national Headquarters. Members will be 
particularly interested in the information, 
news items, editorials, and other articles 
dealing with purely Kiwanis subjects. 
These present a broad picture of Kiwanis 
activity and they offer practical ideas for 
clubs and districts to follow this year. 
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“Weighing Out’’—Records of past three 
produced at the Boys’ Farm Camp mainta 
City, New York. An average gain of six pounds per boy has built up a grand 
total of six tons. 


eee show six tons of American boy 
ed by the Kiwanis Club of New York 
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KIWANIANS--GOLFERS! 


A novel and distinctive favor for that Kiwanis 


gathering—a genuine calfskin leather Card Case, con- 
taining Golf Score Pad of twenty-four sheets. 

Neat, convenient, durable. Acceptable as a gift 
or favor for dinner, card party or dance. 

Sample $1.00—write for it. 


Special prices to Kiwanis clubs with name embossed 
tn gold on case. 

















J. T. FOLLANSBEE, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
: After Montreal 
Post-Convention European tour 


Via SS. “Dorie” 
Sailing June I1Ith 


Personal Escort, 
George U. 
59 days 


Under 


Kiwanian 
Bauer 
$895.00 


Send for detailed itinerary 


COLPITTS TOURIST COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


281 Washington St., 








200 Sheets .00 
100 Envelopes — 


Printed with Your Name and Address 


Note size sheet, 6x7 inches. Name and ad- 
dress printed at top of each sheet and on flap 
of envelope. Printing in dark blue ink and in 
clear Gothic type. Limit 4 lines. A good 
quality of bond is used, ideal for pen or type- 
writer. Write your name and address very dis- 
tinctly. The printed stationery in neat box is 
sent postpaid. Add 12c per box west of Denver. 

Write for other styles and price. 


THE HOPE PRESS, Mendota, IIl., Dept. K. 














~ AFTER DINNER SCRAPS No. 2 


Book of humorous _ stories, poems, sermon- 
ettes, quotations, hints, stunts, for public 
speakers, $1.30 postpaid. Guaranteed to please. 


Bioomfield, lowa 


Bloomfield Publish 
Musical Comedies and 
Revues, with full in- 


} NSTR EL pees woe: for paging. 


seem nae your own — with ou as. 7 i 

of plays, stage songs, crossfire mabe cho jeces 
yandovitie acts and make-up. CATALOGUE FREE. . 
1. s. DENISON & CO., 623 $0. Wabash, Dept, 118 Chicago 


ng Co. 











| REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristorat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patteruos free. Cut lengths by post, $2.00 per yd. Car- 
riage paid. NEWALL, 207 Stornoway, Scotland. 
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Two New Song Books 
Popular Parodies for Group Singing. . . 25¢ 
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om BADGES 
or Conventions 


Outings «4 Special 


Occasions-Woven 
in any desired 
~~ design — 


Write for Samples 


and Prices! 





J.&J. CASH. inc. 


76th St.,So. Norwalk, Conn, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Belleville, Ont. 








New Belt Takes 
2 to4 Inches Off 
Girth—Quickly 


ust as the illustrations show, this amazing 
It reduces your waistline from two to four 
inches—the moment you put it on. And by 
supporting and strengthening the abdom- 
inal muscles in a natural way, this reduction 
quickly becomes permanent, 


Tested Method Reduces Weight 
Every Hour of the Day 


Director does exactly as we claim 
—without drugs—without diet— 
without strenuous exercise. Slip 
into a Director in the morning and 
note the feeling of ease and com- 
fort it immediately gives you. The 
sagging muscles are supported com- 
fortably and held firmly in their nat- 
ural position. Not only does this 
give you a more trim and athietie 
figure by reducing the waistline 2 
to 4 inches, but more important 
stillit has a direct bearing on your 
physicalcondition. When you wear 
a Director the weight of the abdo- 
men is supported by the muscles of the back, 
just as it should be. Thus you experience ater 
comfort and added energy throughout the whole day. 
The weakened front muscles are held together by a 








Neo need of carrying 
emcees fal like this 





firm but gentle pressure and with every step you 
take and every movement} of your y these mus- 
eles are kneaded together and fatty tissue is dis- 
solved. Wearing a Director gives immediate reduc- 
tion, great comfort, and a permanent dispersion of 
fat. It works every hour of the day. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 


Director is woven from the finest 
mercerized web elastic — all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since each Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 
fortable, as thousands of busi- ppeisstine ie inches 

ness and professional men testify. thinner with Director 


~ Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see how effective it is 
as a fiesh reducer. The price—made to measure—is 
only $6.50. Each garment is anteed to be satis- 
factory or your money will refunded promptly 
and the trial won't cost you a penny. Give height, 
weight and waist measure when ordering. Tear out 
and mail coupon today. 

Landon & Warner, Dept.22, 225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicage 
SS OS A A TT ST I 


LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept.22. 








Send me a Director under your money-back guar- 
antee. My weight is ...... my height is...... 


my waist measurcis ....... 
0 $6.50 enclosed. 
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Salacious Literature 


A REQUEST was sent by the Kiwanis 
MAGAZINE to various people for their 
opinons on that type of literature which 
is considered by many to be of danger to 
the youth of the country. The following 
interesting replies have been received: 

AGNES REPPLIER, Author and Essayist 
and Doctor of Literature, University Penn- 
sylvania. 

I shall never know why one fashion of 
thought succeeds another any more than 
I know why one fashion in clothes suc- 
ceeds another. But I am sure that all 
are transitory. 


Witiiam J. Hutcuins, President, Berea 
College, Berea, Kentucky. 


A so called literature, commercialized 
and sex-obsessed, leads those who read 
it to sex-madness, or at best to ‘‘the 
ungirt life." A noble reticence is entirely 
compatible with a sufficing knowledge 
of all that a young man or woman needs 
to know. 


CLoyp H. MaArvin,President, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 


It is hard to know just what the mean- 
ing of it is in our modern society but I 
am sure that it is full of danger. Along 
with the real danger there is a great deal 
of foolish comment about the obscene in 
our periodicals. It seems to me that 
rather than calling attention to a nega- 
tive thing that we would be far better off 
if we were stressing some of the true 
values of human relationships that peo- 
ple might catch a higher vision. 

I am certain that among young people 
that the one thing for which they struggle 
at this time is to get a high interpretation 
of life which will fit into the modern 
complex and strenuous society. This 
seems to me to be true of some of us who 
are older as well. 
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CHaRLEs M. Scuwas, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvanta. 

The outward habits of individuals 
often change with the times. What is 
new is not necessarily bad. Fundamen- 
tally the youth of today is the same as 
were its grandfathers and grandmothers 
fifty years ago. Thetandem bicycle was 
considered as immoral in its generation. 
Twenty years ago men wore trousers 
that were large at the top and small at 
the ankles. Today the fashion has been 
reversed. The men of today are no less 
men because of this change in the style 
of clothes; nor are the women of today 
any worse because of the change of 
fashion that has taken place since the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

Customs, like clothes, may change, 
but at heart the younger generation is 
the same as is the older and only needs to 
be given time and it, too, will be finding 
fault with a younger generation still. 

We must be careful that a censorship 
be not set up to deal with the question of 
objectionable literature. Experience has 
too often shown that such a censorship 
has suppressed or discouraged much 
that is good and has not always succeeded 
in preventing all that is bad from being 
printed. Censorship has too often re- 
sulted in the encouragement of the medi- 
ocre at the expense of the good; and litera- 
ture is too great a thing to be hastily 
judged by a few “guardians” of the public 
morals. 


Clubs—Please Notice 


The Kiwanis Magazine would like to 
have pictures, before and after, on how 
the clubs have beautified the various 
approaches to their cities. With respect 
to some of the approaches at the present 
time, the least that is said, the better. 
The demands of industry often crowd 
out the trees and patches of grass or the 
flower garden. Spring will soon be here— 
the time for planting. 














**“there never was such a cake” as the one baked for the celebration of their 
Tenth eee Kiwanis Club of Cleveland, Ohio. This club has the 
of being the second oldest in Kiwanis. 
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ot Only MenWho Have Made Millions 
Send for this Astonishing Book 


Many successful business men have sent for this amazing book now mailed free. 


Such men as Walter O. Ford, 


of the Ford Manufacturing Company; C. F. Bourgeois, President of Robischon and Peckham Company; H. B. 
McNeal, President of the Telephony Publishing Company; Guy H. Shearer, Cashier Filer State Bank; and many 


other prominent, prosperous business executives are unstinting in their praise of it. 


for big men. 


popularity, standing, power and real success. 


ODAY business demands for the big, 

important, high-salaried jobs, men 

who can dominate others—men who 
can make others do as they wish, whether 
it be one man or a thou- 
sand. It is the power of 
forceful convineing 
speech that Causes one 
man tojump from obscu- 
rity to the presidency ofa 
great corporation. An- 
other from a small, unim- 
portant territory to the 
sales manager’s desk. An- 
other from the rank and 
file of political workers to 
a post of national promi- 
nence asa Campaign 
speaker. A timid, retir- 
ing, self-conscious man 
to change almost over- 
night into a popular and 
much applauded after- 
dinner speaker. 


and ambition 
centration 


thinker 


You are shown how to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bash- 
fulness and fear—those things which 
keep you silent when men of lesser 
ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. You are 


What 15 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to address Board Meetings 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 
How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 
How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power 


How to develop your power of con- 
How to become a clear, accurate 


How to be the master of any situation 


told how to bring out and develop your 
priceless ‘‘hidden knack’’—the natural 
gift within you—which will win for you 
advancement in position and _ salary, 
popularity, standing. 
power and real success, 
This simple, easy, sure 
and quick training is 
guaranteed to do this. 
If it fails your training 
willnot cost youasingle 
penny. 


There is no mystery 
about the power to 
work wonders’ with 
words. Practically any- 
one can doit. It makes 
no difference how em- 
barrassed or self-con- 
scious you now are 
when ealled upon to 
speak. Certain principles will show you 
how to rise head and shoulders above the 
mass and make yourself the dominating 
figure in any gathering. How to be a 
leader among men. How to rise to any 
occasion and demand what you want 
with foree, vigor and conviction. Give 
only fifteen minutes a day in the privacy 
of your own home and you can accom- 
plish all this in a few short weeks. 
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But don’t think it is only 


Thousands of young men have found in this book the key to advancement in salary and position, 
You can now obtain your copy absolutely free by writing at once. 


If you will fill in and mail the coupon 
at once, you will receive a remarkable 
new book ealled ‘‘How to Work Wonders 
With Words.” This book gives you an 
amazing test by which you ean determine 
for yourself in five minutes whether you 
are one of the seven men out of every 
nine who possess the “hidden knack” 
of powerful speech, but do not know it. 
Decide for yourself if you are going to 
allow 15 minutes a day to stand between 
you and Thousands have 
found this to be the biggest step for- 
ward in their lives. If it has played 
such an important part in the lives of 
many big men, why it not in yours? 
Then mail the coupon at once. 


Success. 


North American Institute, Inc. 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9182, Chicago, Illinois 


North American Institute, Inc., 
Dept. 9182, 3601 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me FREE and without obligation my 
copy of your famous book, How to Work Wonders 
With Words. Also your FREE 5-minute test by 
which I may make a self-examination. 


Name......... 





Address... a 
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KV 
to and after the 
International Convention 
Montreal, June 7th to 10th, 1926 
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Kurop 
Leaves Montreal, June 11th, 1926, at daybreak. 
Includes England, Scotland, France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Belgium and Holland. 


Cost $950.00—Time 57 Days 


astern 
Leaves Chicago, June 6th, 1926. 
Includes Montreal, St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, Quebec, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Washington, D. C. 
Cost $177.00—Time 12 Days 


AW TECTICEC- S942 Ul 

Leaves Chicago, June 6th, 1926. 

Includes, Montreal, St. Lawrence-Saguenay Rivers, Quebec and 
Niagara Falls. 











Cost $119.50—Time 8 Days 


-_ —— — @---- -- 
Note—The time mentioned for each trip does not in- 
clude the four days in Montreal during the Convention. 


This is the time to plan your Summer vacation, 
Reservations are being made NOW. 
Full information cheerfully given. 


KIWANIAN HARRY T. SANGER 


SANGER TOURS 











17 North La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois 


























